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MUDDLED MARRIAGES' 


NE OF the pastoral problems which loom very large in 
these days is that of the Catholics who, having entered 
upon a marriage which the Church cannot recognize 
as such, then find themselves tortured in mind by their 
consequent separation from the sacramental life of 

the Church, and long to return to it but see no way of doing so. What 
is to be done for them? How are they to be advised? 

It is as useless as it is heartless to say simply that they have only 
themselves to blame: that they sinned in contracting a marriage 
which is no marriage at all, and that the Church will receive them 
back when, and only when, they renounce it. In practice this is harm- 
ful, since it may well drive them completely and finally away from 
the Church. In theory it is bad theology, because it simplifies what is 
in reality complex, and refuses to face all the facts of a human situa- 
tion. Ethics is not an exact science, precisely because its business is 
with the complexities and untidiness of human action in the concrete; 
and indeed the ultimate ethical judgment, as to what A is to do here 
and now, is not a question of science merely but of art, the art of 
prudence. We might recall here some wise words of M. Maritain: 

“Some people imagine that morality measures our actions, not in the 


light of the just human ends which they ought to be aiming at in the given 
circumstances, but by a forest of abstract formulae which life must copy 


* There was a time, not so many years ago, when we carried a reprint “From 
Other Lands” in each issue. We don’t intend to go back to that tradition. But 
this we A Fr. Vann demands a wider audience in America than it would 
receive through Blackfriars, in whose September number it appeared. The prob- 
lem it treats is growing more acute among us daily. A recent private survey made 
by qualified social researchers in one of our large metropolitan areas estimates 
that about 40% of the marriages in which one or both parties are Catholic are 
invalid! Fr. Vann opens up a characteristically positive approach. — Ep. 
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like a book. . . . In reality the principles of morals are not theorems or 
idols: they are the supreme rules governing a concrete activity the aim of 
which is something to be done in certain definite circumstances, and gov- 
erning it through more proximate rules and above all through the rules, 
which are never set down in advance, of the virtue of prudence. . . . They 
do not seek tv devour human life; they are there to build it up.? 


In the first place, we have to be very cautious in speaking of a [ 


situation of this sort as simply the result of the sin of the person 


concerned. Objectively wrong, yes; but subjectively the action may [ 


have been good, or at least, and more probably, have had quite a lot 


of goodness mixed up in it. 


There are no doubt some who, faced with a choice between a for- [ 


bidden marriage and the Church, leave the Church with hardly a 
qualm and with a serene finality: with them this article is not con- 
cerned. Sometimes it can be due to a momentary aberration; some- 
times to a period of agnosticism, atheism, communism. Sometimes the 
motive is quite simply a very human inability to give up the love 
and the happiness involved; and sometimes perhaps quite simply an 
inability to make the other human being concerned suffer — and even 
where such a tenderness and generosity of heart is but one element 
in a complex of motivations it must command our respect and sympa- 


i ec alae ted Sa a eae ETE eee ee eee 


thy, and, however misguided objectively speaking, must surely do [7 


much to redeem the situation in the eyes of God. 


None the less, the lover of “theorems and idols” will argue, the | 
situation is a sinful one, and the only right course of action is there- | 


fore to give it up: a refusal to do so will only show that the lament 
for the lost sacramental life of the Church is in fact insincere. 


Far from it: the essential fact we have to face is that the situation |7 
is one to which there is no perfect solution. To continue in it is to | 
sin; but to abandon it may also be to sin. This is most obvious if there | 
are children: who, having been brought into the world, have a right |) 
to their parents’ love and care, to a home and a family life. . . . The 


fact is that one human being has taken upon himself the care and 


2 


responsibility for another human being, has profoundly changed an- |) 
other human life, and another human heart; and he cannot now |) 


simply shuffle out of his responsibilities or pretend that all this never | 


really happened at all. 
* Humanisme Intégral, pp. 221-2. 
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MUDDLED MARRIAGES 


You have, then, let us say, a marriage which cannot for one reason 
or another be put right by the Church, and in which the non-Catholic 
will not agree to abstention from sexual intercourse: what is the 
Catholic to do?® 

The first thing to be made quite clear is surely this: that the situa- 
tion necessarily precludes full communion in the Church’s life but 
does not necessarily preclude closeness to God. The contrite heart, 
we know, God will not despise: it is precisely the contrition which 
brings the soul close to God.* But how, it may be asked, can a soul 
be close to God if the sin continues? To which the answer is: because 
though the sin continues, it continues in a deep sense @ contre-coeur, 
unwillingly. (To be thus unwilled it is not of course necessary that 
on another level it should not be desired and enjoyed: the only 
necessity is that, if conditions permitted, it would in fact be fore- 
gone. ) The situation here is similar to that of the man who is battling, 
unsuccessfully, against an habitual failing: and who, though he con- 
tinues to sin, grows in the love of God by the very fact of his battling 
for God’s sake. 

But will not this constant contrariety of wills and desires, this 
division of loyalties, set up an intolerable psychological tension and 
produce neuroses and so forth? Yes, indeed, it easily may; and it is 
just here that pastoral care is so necessary. 

The situation does not preclude closeness to God: it may indeed 
produce it;but only if certain conditions are fulfilled. 

The first is constant prayer. The prayer of sorrow, of course: sor- 
row for having created this situation, and for the continuing evil in it; 
but also, equally, the prayer of acceptance. The situation is due per- 
haps to a mixture of motives, good and evil; and now it means for 


* The — cannot of course condone, still less encourage, the continuance of 


things which are sinful. What he can do, and what if he is a realist he must do, 
is to accept the facts as they are and then go on from there to see what can be 
done to make the best of a bad job — or, rather, to bring good out of the evil. 
‘Between the re, apathy of the lapsed Catholic who “couldn’t care 
less” and the burnin ging to return to the sacraments of one who has reall 
found faith and love and overwhelmed by them, there is of course an infi- 
nite variety of degrees of ax ear | and insincerity, of fervor and carelessness. It 
ne e as best he can of each case as it comes to him, and to 
plan accordingly. article, however, we are concerned, as seems right, 
arily with those of the depth and strength of whose sincerity and sorrow 
ere is no question. 
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you partly great happiness and joy and partly great unhappiness and 
sorrow; and the texture of your daily life within the situation will be 
similarly compounded of good and evil: it is this mixture, this untidi- 
ness and muddle, that you must put into God’s hands — He will not 
repudiate it, who takes upon Himself the sin of the world. Then, 
having so begged God to have care of it, and at the same time having 
accepted it back from His hands in the sense of seeing it as some- 
thing you must live through as your way, however tortuous, to Him, 
you may hope to achieve a certain tranquillity of soul: accepting the 
joy, simply, as it comes to you, but also not trying to evade the sorrow. 
Secondly, it is essential not to be led, by the fact of the one con- 
tinuing infringement of God’s law, into thinking it useless to try to 
keep God’s law in general. On the contrary, the attitude must be: 
since I am failing in this, at least I will make every effort to do God’s 
will in everything else, and to do it more fully, more perfectly, every 
day. 
Thirdly, the prayer of sorrow must be constantly associated 
with the thought of God’s mercy and with the hope that goes with it. 
A holy Russian Staretz, praying to be shown the way to humility, was 
told by our Lord: Keep thy mind in hell, and despair not. And the 
Theologia Germanica explains the first part of the sentence for us: 
“Christ’s soul must needs descend into hell, before it ascended into 
heaven. So must also the soul of man. . . . When a man truly perceiveth 
and considereth himself, who and what he is, and findeth himself utter! 
vile and wicked, and unworthy of all the comfort and kindness that he hath 
ever received from God, or from the creatures, he falleth into such a deep 
abasement and ry sem of himself, that he thinketh himself unworthy that 
the earth should im, and it seemeth to him reasonable that all 
creatures in heaven and earth should rise up against him. . . . And it 
seemeth to him that he shall be eternally lost and damned, and a footstool 
to all the devils in hell, and this is right and just. . . . And therefore also 
he will not and dare not desire any consolation or release, either from God 
or from mf creature that is in heaven or on earth; but he is willing to be 
unconsoled and unreleased, and he doth not grieve over his condemnation 
and sufferings . . . (but only over) his own guilt and wickedness. . . . 
This is what is meant by true repentance for sin. And he who in this present 
time entereth into this hell, entereth afterward into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Afterward: but it is not a question simply of one state following 
upon another. The one is the effect of the other. The darkness is 
creative. It is essential — and this is the fourth point — that this should 
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be made clear. It is here that the way to fuller tranquillity can be 
found; but much more than that, it is this above all that brings good 
out of evil — and a good, as we shall see, which might never otherwise 
have been achieved. 

To attempt all this is a formidable undertaking, needing all the 
help available. And is all help from the Church to be denied? It need 
not be so; and surely ought not to be so. It is just here that a wise 
and understanding pastor can do so much. Anything that will give a 
sense of not being wholly cut off from the Church, of not fighting 
a lone battle, will be invaluable. 

For instance, the sacrament of penance is unhappily ruled out; 
but would it not be a great help, in default of it, to go sometimes — 
and preferably regularly—to a priest and to kneel and pray the 
prayer of sorrow and receive his blessing? Again, though the sacra- 
mental absolution is ruled out, there is no reason why the advice 
which is so often sought in the confessional need be. And while noth- 
ing can be done which might seem to give approval to the situation, 
there is every reason for giving private encouragement to be faithful 
to the Mass and the other church services and to prayer.® 

In ways such as these the people concerned can be helped to turn 
what otherwise might seem just a hopeless and insoluble muddle 
into something creative and valuable. Certainly, as their numbers 
increase more and more so the need of a constructive policy for them 
becomes more and more imperative. To leave them without help and 
without hope is to run the risk of losing them for ever for the Church; 
to help them with wise and sympathetic guidance and encourage- 
ment today may be to produce saints for God tomorrow. For in this 
valley of tears it is perhaps only rarely that holiness is fashioned out 
of the radiance of unspoilt innocence, being more commonly, through 
God’s power and mercy, made out of the darkness, the fumblings, the 
falls, the tears, the confusions of hearts which, if they do not for many 
long years learn to live wisely, at least learn, perhaps despite them- 
selves, to live deeply. 

Felix culpa: “O happy fault,” says the Church of the original sin, 


*Fr. Vann’s remarks about nas the individual as close to the sacraments 


as possible, even though he is unfortunately unable to receive them, gain signi- 
ficance in the light of St. Thomas’ statement, that a true desire for the Eucharist 
suffices to receive the effect of this sacrament, whereby man is spiritually united 


with Christ through faith and charity (III, 80, 1). — Ep. 
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since out of the evil came so much good which otherwise would not 
have been possible. And so it can be also of personal sin. Perhaps it 
may be argued that the Church’s pastoral care should be given to 
those who are faithful, or to those who have not yet heard the Gospel, 
rather than to those who having heard have rejected. 

But this is not the emphasis we find in the Gospel itself. Was the 
elder brother justified when he grumbled at the feastings for the 
prodigal? Is it unfair to all those who plod heavily but doggedly 
along all their lives trying to keep the commandments, that the Good 
Thief should be promised instant paradise? Is it logical that there 
should be more rejoicing in heaven over one sinner doing penance 
than over ninety-nine who need not penance? Is it right that the flock 
should be left to fend for itself while the Shepherd goes to search for 
the one sheep that is lost? Why should it be said of the “woman who 
was a sinner” that “many sins shall be forgiven her because she has 
loved much”? 

Felix culpa: the answer is always the same. The prodigal, after his 
exile and his penury, would love his father and his home far more 
deeply than his self-satistied brother who had never left them. If the 
Good Thief was thus promised paradise it was not in virtue of some 
abrogation of ordinary divine justice, but because heaven was already 
in his heart; because he had found on his cross a love which trans- 
formed him in a way it would never perhaps have done had he lived 
a respectable, conventional life. The lost sheep will thereafter cling 
the more closely to the Shepherd for having known what it means to 
be lost. St. Peter is made the Rock on which the Church is built, and 
is three times invited to declare his love for Christ, after having three 
times denied Him, because out of the sin came a creative sorrow 
which gave him a depth and passion of love for his Master which he 
would otherwise never have known. And if love covers a multitude 
of sins it is not in virtue of some sort of divine pretence that the evil 
is not there, but simply because the evil has, through the power of 
creative sorrow, become the stuff out of which the love is made: a 
love which can only be known to those who, having lost God, come to 
understand — and therefore to long for with all their hearts — what 
they have lost. 

There is one other thing which perhaps may be said. The supreme 
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longing of the Catholic in these cases is that his love of God and his 
human love may somehow come to be completely compatible. Should 
he not be told, then, that if in the ways described he keeps close to 
God, and accepts the suffering he has brought on himself as a form 
of creative expiation, God in His mercy will make this the means to 
the end desired: that through it, in the end, his partner may come to 
share his faith and his love? 

“The people who sat in darkness have seen a great light.” It is 
surely a supremely important part of the pastoral office today to see 
that the people who sit in this darkness shall, through it, come to see 
the Light Inaccessible — for them inaccessible in so specially tragic 
a sense — and shall not lose sight of it until such time as, their prob- 
lem resolved, God may take them wholly to Himself. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


“What is a parish? It is the smallest portion of the one and universal 
flock entrusted to Peter by our Lord. Under the authority of a conscientious 
priest, who has received from his own bishop the responsibility of the care 
of souls, it is, in the Church of Christ, the first community of Christian 
life, a community conforming to man’s me wae in such a way that 

e 


the shepherd may know his sheep and th their shepherd. 

“A defined territory determines its limits within the diocese, so that the 
parish is fixed to a certain portion of land, it is inserted in the local tradi- 
tions and within definite boundaries. In the very heart of this territory the 
parochial church is to be seen, with its towering steeple, its baptistery, its 
confessional, its altar, its tabernacle, standing as the symbol of the unity 
of the faithful and the center of their spiritual life. 

“For it is important to remember, the parish is first of all a center of 
religious life and of missionary radiation; those who are in the truest sense 
its members are to be counted at the foot of the altar when the priest dis- 
tributes the Bread of Life. 

“The parish priest is not the chief of his community in the common 
sense of the word (cf. Matt. 20:25-28) ; he is rather the servant of God’s 
people, having received authority over his sheep only to be in their midst 
the dispenser of the Mysteries of God ‘so that they may have life and 
have it more abundantly’ ” (cont. on p. 556). 





PIETY AND PRAYER IN THE JEWISH HOME 


HERE is no need, I think, to justify this inquiry into the 

Jewish home. Not only are the Church’s roots in the 

Israel of old, but there is— even over the great gap of 

faith—a singular kinship between Christians and the 

Jews of today, between Abraham’s children according 
to the spirit and his children according to the flesh. 


Tue Postrion oF WOMAN 

The home is fashioned by father and mother. Like the frame which 
bears up the house, like the roof which shields and crowns it: such is 
the father. But what are frame or roof without the life within? There 
is no head without the heart, no father without the mother. Yet it has 
been said that Judaism is a “male religion,” stressing the role of the 
father and of the father alone, that to the Jews of old the man was a 
limitless lord and his wife his slave. 

But this is hardly fair. True, the Jews — in this no exception, rather 
the mirror of humanity — have not always understood the ways of 
God, not always done His will; there was, all through their ancient 
history, the outside pressure of the pagan cultures surrounding them, 
and there is always the hardness of the human heart. Often, all too 
often, woman has been held of less account than man. Even today, 
the morning service has a man pronounce this blessing: “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast not made me 
a woman.” ! On him it is that, in the main, religious obligations fall; 
his, not hers, are the chief burdens of the Law. 

Still, here are some highlights showing what the woman, the 
mother, meant to the Jews of old. The matriarchs, Sara, Rebecca and 
Rachel, ranked close to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the fathers of 
Israel. A Jewish legend tells that all the while Sara was alive, a veil 
of cloud, the sign of God’s nearness, hovered over the entrance to her 
tent; a light burned within from Sabbath to Sabbath; and the door 
was opened wide in hospitality. When she died, the cloud disap- 
peared, the light went out, the door was closed. But on Rebecca’s 
coming, veil, light and hospitality returned; God was near again, in 
signs and also in the neighbor, His image.? There would have been 


*Joseph H. Hertz, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (revised ed.; New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1948), p. 21. 
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no freedom from Egyptian bondage without Jochabed, the mother, 
and Miriam, the sister, of Moses and Aaron, without the mother and 
the maiden who thus became the co-saviors of their people. 

A time came when the brave men, the warriors, were gone, and it 
was then that Debbora, the Judge, by her valor led and protected the 
people, who called her “mother in Israel.”* Then there was Huldah, 
the woman prophet; the apostate King Achaz had had the sacred 
scrolls burned, but when later a single copy of the Torah was found, 
it was to her, in preference to any man, that it was taken.* The reign 
of the only ruling queen, Alexandra Salome, was marked by peace; 
there were no wars, prisoners were freed and exiles called home. 

Though there is the prejudice of men in a saying like this: “He who 
follows his wife’s counsel will fall into Gehenna,” like Achab, who 
was led astray by Jezebel,® there is deep respect in the utterance: 
“He who loves his wife as himself, and honors her more than himself, 
of him Scripture says: Thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be 
in peace. . . .”® And there is delicacy in the advice not to wrong 
one’s wife and cause her to weep, for her tears are frequent and her 
hurt comes near to God: even though the gates of prayer be shut, the 
gate of tears is never closed." 

Of Rabbi Joseph it is told that on hearing his mother’s footsteps, he 
was wont to say: “I will arise before the approaching Shekinah.” ® 
In Jewish theology the Shekinah is God’s majestic and tender pres- 
ence among men, His dwelling on earth, His glory. So this is really 
what the rabbi said: “I shall rise before my mother, in whom God is 
present on earth.” 


MALE AND FEMALE — Gon’s IMAGE 

Indeed, father and mother belong to one another, for man and 
woman belong to one another. When God created, in His image and 
likeness, the creature that is His dearest, “male and female He cre- 
ated them; He blessed them, and called them man.” ® Thus it is said 
in the Bible. The two of them are called man, the two of them to- 

*Micha Josef bin Gorion, Die Sagen der Juden (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 
1935), pp. 288-9. * Sanhedrin 76b ; Job 5:24. 

* Judges 5:7. * Baba Mezi’a 59a. 


‘4 Kings 22:14; 2 Par. 34:22. * Kiddushin 31b. 
* Baba Mezi’a; 3 Kings 21:25. * Gen. 5:2. 
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gether are God's image. Therefore, it is taught among Jews that “he 
who has no wife dwells without joy, without blessing, and without 
atonement.” And others add: “Without peace, without life.” 1° 

A father is not without a mother, a man ought not to be without a 
wife, marriage is a divine command — this is Jewish teaching down 
the ages. For when God made man, He bade him to be fruitful and 
multiply.1! He created the earth not a waste, not to lie idle, the rabbis 
like to say in quoting Isaias; He formed it to be inhabited, He shaped 
it to be man’s home.’ Celibacy, therefore, is frowned on and re- 
jected. And this is quite understandable, for the proper appreciation 
of sacred, consecrated celibacy came with the wedding of God and 
man in the Incarnation; it is given only to those who fully embrace 
Christ. 

But there was a rabbi of the first century — his name was Simeon 
ben Azzai—who taught, in accordance with Jewish tradition, that 
a man who did not marry was like one who shed blood, because he 
prevented life from being born. Yet he himself never married. When 
he was reproached that for all his preaching well, he did not act well, 
he replied: “But what shall I do? My soul is in love with the Torah. 
Others can people the world.” ** 

To people the earth, to continue, as it were, the work of creation 
and thus to honor God, is the duty and the joy of a truly Jewish 
marriage. One of the seven benedictions at the wedding service 
reads: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created all things to Thy glory.” The bliss of paradise, the primal 
reign of love in Eden, are remembered when the seventh and last of 
these benedictions exclaims: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe, who hast created joy and gladness, bridegroom 
and bride; who hast created mirth and song, pleasure and delight; 
who hast created love and brotherhood, peace and friendship.” 


Tue ROLE oF FATHER 
Of this little world of God, the home, the husband is the head. 
“Bestow Thy blessings upon the master of this house,” a fairly modern 
rite for consecrating a home implores, and continues: “Bless, O Lord, 
* Bereshith Rabbah 17:2; cf. Yebamoth 62b. 


™ Gen, 1:28. * Yebamoth 63b. 
# Ts, 45:18. “ Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 1013. 
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his substance, and accept the work of his hands. Keep him far from 
sin and transgressing. Let Thy grace be upon him, and prosper Thou 
his labors and undertakings.” 

This prayer clearly shows that far from being the mighty lord, the 
husband and father is God’s steward, for there is but One who is 
sovereign, God. The steward needs to be blessed and given grace, 
and he needs the Lord’s assistance that he may walk in His sight. Of 
the wife the same prayer petitions: “May Thy loving kindness be 
with her who looketh well to the ways of her household; and may she 
be mindful that the woman who feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 1° 

It is the husband, the father, who carries and piles the stones to 
build the home, while the wife and mother adorns it, creates the 
spirit within. It is interesting to note that whereas the prayer men- 
tions his hands, his toil, it speaks of her eyes, of her care. He is the 
master, but no less is she the mistress. When a son or daughter eating 
at the parents’ table says grace after meals, he is obliged to remember 
them in prayer. “My honored father, my honored mother,” he calls 
them, words which can also be rendered “my father, my teacher; my 
mother, my teacher,” or “my lord father, my lady mother.” “May He 
(the merciful God),” the child prays, “bless my honored father, the 


master of this house, and my honored mother, the mistress of this 
house.” 16 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS 

It is He, the Lord God, who unites husband and wife. To refer 
again to the wedding ceremony, near the end of the nuptial service it 
is said: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest the bridegroom to 
rejoice with the bride.” The same service calls marriage kiddushin, 
which means “sanctities” and is often translated “the sacred covenant 
of wedlock.” 1" To the Jews, marriage is thus infinitely more than a 
civil arrangement, more than a contract. It is a hallowing, a conse- 
cration. 

But some may counter: “Jews permit divorce.” Admittedly, and 
Christ set it right. Still, it should not be assumed that divorce is 


" Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 1023; Prov. 31:80. 
” Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 977. * Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 1011. 
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accepted as a good thing. Rabbi Eliezer said: “If a man divorces his 
first wife, even the altar sheds tears, as it says, And this further ye do, 
ye cover the altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping and sighing, 
insomuch that He regardeth not the offering any more, neither 
receiveth it with good will at thy hand. Yet ye say, Wherefore? Be- 
cause the Lord hath been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously, though she is thy 
companion and the wife of thy covenant.” 1 

Before the wedding service, the ketubah is signed, a legal docu- 
ment which protects and provides for the wife-to-be in case she is 
widowed or divorced. This contract, by the way, is intended to make 
divorce difficult, as is also the bill of divorce, which, with its formality 
and delay, acts as a deterrent. In the marriage contract the future 
husband pledges: “Be thou my wife according to the Law of Moses 
and Israel. I will work for thee; I will honor thee; I will support and 
maintain thee, even as it beseemeth Jewish husbands, who work 
for their wives, honor, support and maintain them, in faithfulness.” 


Fatuer’s Duty To CHILD 


Of course, the father is also bound and expected to support his 
children during their early years, having, on the other hand, a right 


to their earnings or services. More explicitly, these are a father’s 
duties toward his son as defined in the Talmud. He is to circumcise 
him; and if he is the firstborn, he shall redeem him, for the Law 
demands that he who opens the womb of his mother be sanctified 
unto God, that he be His in a very special way, and that in acknowl- 
edgment of the Lord’s claim, the son be ransomed.”° 

In obedience to this law, Joseph and Mary brought Jesus to the 
Temple as the Firstborn of His mother, offering two doves, the ran- 
som of the poor. And Candlemas Day reminds us that in Him this 
law found its fulfilment and its glory, for, as no other, was He God's. 
In today’s service for the redemption of the firstborn, the cohen, a 
descendant of the priestly tribe, prays: “May this child enter into 
life, into the Torah and the fear of heaven.” And blessing him, he 
continues: “The Lord is thy guardian, the Lord is thy shade upon 

* Gittin 90b; Sanhedrin 22a; cf. Mal. 2:13-14. 


” Hertz, Prayer Book, pp. 1012-1013. 
Ex. 18:2; Num. 3:18; 18:15. 
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thy right hand . . . the Lord shall guard thee from all evil, He shall 
guard thy soul.” *4 

The father must also teach his son Torah, holy Writ, and the inter- 

retations of the rabbis; he must get him a wife; he must teach him 
a craft. Said Rabbi Juda: “He who does not teach his son a craft, 
teaches him robbery.” To these obligations some add — for the Tal- 
mud is never without surprise — that the father must also teach his 
son to swim, for his life may depend on it.?* 

Crafts, trades, and all secular occupations were valued not only 
because they assured a livelihood and so gave independence (a tra- 
ditional attitude we find in St. Paul the tentmaker ) ,?* but also because 
study alone was considered not good for the soul, not good even for 
study itself. “For the energy taken up by both of them (by study and 
the work of the hands) keeps sin out of one’s mind, but study of the 
Torah without work comes to naught and brings sin in its train.” ** 


FILIAL PIETY 

The counterpart of the father’s obligation is the duty of filial piety 
in the child. The commandment “Honor thy father and thy mother” 
is interesting for many reasons. In the book of Exodus the father is 
mentioned first;?5 in Leviticus —that is, in the Hebrew text — the 
mother is given first place,”* so as to show that father and mother are 
to be honored and revered in equal measure. Another important point 
is that the concluding words of the commandment, “that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” do 
not refer to the individual but to the community, to the whole people 
of Israel and to every nation. Only where there is filial piety, respect 
and reverence, will the days be long, will there be peace. 

So precious in the sight of God is the honoring of father and 
mother, the rabbis do not tire of repeating, that holy Scripture uses 
the same terms about revering, blessing or cursing parents that it 
does about revering, blessing and cursing God. “There are three 
partners in man,” the Talmud reads, “the Holy One, blessed be He, 
the father, and the mother. When a man honors his father and his 
mother, the Holy One, blessed be He, says, ‘I ascribe (merit) to them 

"Ps, 120:5, 7. * Aboth 2:2. 


*Kiddushin 30b. * Ex, 20:12. 
* Acts 18:3; 1 Cor. 9:12. * Lev. 19:3. 
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as though I had dwelt among them and they had honored Me.’”” 

With the Jewish sages this commandment carries great weight, and 
they declare: It is said, “Honor the Lord with thy substance,” ?° that 
is, with what He has graciously bestowed on you. But whether you 
have substance or not, you must honor, you must care for your 
parents, even if you have to beg your living from door to door.” 
However, if a father or mother were to tell their child to break one of 
God’s laws, by no means must he obey, for, say the rabbis, “Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father. . . . But it is the duty of 
you all (parents and children) to honor Me.” *° 


THE Famity MEAL 

True filial piety is therefore part of the worship of God, for He 
must be worshipped not only in the synagogue but at all times, par- 
ticularly in the home. If three — three men over thirteen being neces- 
sary for a corporate act of thanksgiving — sit at table and eat, and do 


not speak over it words of Torah, they are like idolators, like those tak- 
ing part in the pagan sacrifices to dead idols. But those who speak over F 


the table words of holy Writ, they have eaten at the table of God, 
the All-Present.** 


“Blessed be He of whose bounty we have partaken and through 


whose goodness we live,” says the introduction to grace after meals. 


And this is part of the thanksgiving: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our F 
God, King of the universe, who feedest the whole world in Thy good- F 


» Th 
I cor 
s “So 
) rea 


ness, in grace, in loving kindness and tender mercy. . . .” Here the F 
Sephardim — that is, the Jews who follow the Spanish and Portuguese 
ritual — stress: “Who feedeth us, not from our own wealth, who FF 
provideth for us, not from our own work.” Again the Giver of all ji 


good things is praised: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, God our Father, our King, our Mighty One, our Creator, ; 
our Redeemer, our Maker, our Holy One, the Holy One of Jacob, our i 
Shepherd, the Shepherd of Israel, O King, who art kind and dealest F 


* Kiddushin 30b. 

* Prov. 3:9. 

*® Yebamoth 5b, 6a. 

*® Yebamoth 5b, 6a; cf. Lev. 19:3. 
* Aboth 3:3. 
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kindly with all. Day by day Thou hast dealt kindly, dost deal kindly, 
and wilt deal kindly with us. . . .”*? 


THE SABBATH IN THE HOME 


The great moment in Jewish home life is the welcoming of the 
Sabbath. This day of rest and joy is ushered in by the mother when 
she lights the Sabbath lamps or candles. Before kindling them she 
meditates: “Father of mercy, keep Thou far from us all manner of 
shame, grief and care; and grant that peace, light and joy ever abide 
in our home. For with Thee is the fountain of life; in Thy light do we 
see light. Amen.” ** When they are aglow, she spreads her hands out 
before the flames as if she were too bashful to gaze at God’s gracious- 


ness of which they speak. 


Later, psalms are said. Psalm 95: “O come, let us sing before the 


' Lord; let us shout for joy to the Rock of our salvation.” Psalm 96: 
and do & 


“O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth.” 


se tak- [| Psalm 97: “The Lord reigneth; let the earth be glad,” and many 


ak over | more. A hymn is sung hailing the Sabbath as a bride, a queen. 


yf God, 


Come, my beloved, with chorus of praise, 
Welcome Bride Sabbath, the Queen of the days. 


yee The fourth stanza of this hymn awakens the people to await the 

meas fF coming of the Messias, and it is well to know that He is called the 
ord ne ) “Son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite.” A metrical rendering of the stanza 
y good- F 


» reads: 


Rise, O my folk, from the dust of the earth, 

Garb thee in raiment beseeming thy worth; 

Nigh draws the hour of the Bethlehemite’s birth, 
Freedom who bringeth, and glorious days.** 


Another custom on the eves of Sabbaths and holy days is the 
blessing of children. With his hands on the head of each of his sons, 


} the father says: “God make thee as Ephraim and Menasseh”; then 


“Lewis N. Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home ( Philadelphia: 


j Jewish Publication Society of America, 1898), p. 341; Hertz, Prayer Book, pp. 
» 967, 973-975. 


“Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 343; Ps. 35:10. 
“Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 357. 
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with his hands on the head of each of his daughters: “God make thee 
as Sara, Rebecca, Rachel and Leah.” And over each of his children he 
pronounces : “The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord make His 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord tum 
His face unto thee, and give thee peace.” * 

Having greeted the Sabbath angels: “Peace be unto you, ye min- 
istering angels, messengers of the Most High,” he recites, in praise 
of his own wife, the ode on the perfect woman, so familiar to us from 
the Mass: “A valiant woman, who can find her? For her price is far 
above rubies.” *¢ 

On this follows the kiddush, the consecration of home life with 
wine and bread. Holding up a cup of wine, the father, the master 
and the priest of the house, prays: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who created the fruit of the vine,” and 
having added an homage to God for the gift of the Sabbath, he 
drinks, and gives the cup to his wife, who drinks and passes it to their 
children and to all at the table. After all have washed their hands, 
the father takes a loaf of bread and gives thanks: “Blessed art Thou, 


O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bringest forth bread from 
the earth.” Then he cuts it, takes a bit for himself, and distributes f 


morsels to the others.37 


The Sabbath is to the Jews a “memorial of the work of creation” F 
and a “remembrance of the going forth from Egypt.” ¥ 
What is meant by “memorial of creation” is perhaps best illustrated 


by a Talmudic legend which says that when God called the world 


into being, the world — that is, matter — eager to fulfill His will, went F 


on expanding till the Holy One, blessed be He, halted it. With the 


rebuke “Enough!” He brought it to a standstill and gave it its boun- F) 1, 


daries.** Likewise, in the life of man, matter is often a runaway, § 


b pse 
page 


whelm man’s spirit, to crush his soul. But man, made in God’s image, F 
is endowed with the strength of a creator; he has been given the F 


rushing to fulfill the law it has received, and thus it threatens to over- 


Godlike power of saying “enough,” of calling a halt to matter, to the 


* Num. 6:24-26; Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 403. 

* Prov. 31:10-31; Hertz, Prayer Book, pp. 405-407. 
* Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 565. 

* Hagigah 12a. 
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pressure of the outside world, to the crowding of every day. In saying 
the “enough” of the Sabbath, the “enough” of holy rest and prayer, 
man is the victor. 

The Sabbath is also in memory of the going forth from Egypt, for 
there, in the land of bondage and drudgery, the Israelites were slaves. 
But rest in God, the serene peace of the Sabbath, song and exultation, 
renders them free. Surely the beauties of the Sabbath lead our 
thoughts to the Sunday, the greater Sabbath, in which they are en- 
riched, enhanced, transcended; in which we have the victory, the 
joy, the grace and freedom of the risen Christ. 


Jews AND CHRISTIANS 

More could be said about divine service within the Jewish family, 
particularly about the celebration of Passover, but I hope I have 
made this point: that we should be mindful again of the dignity of 
worship in the home. To the Jews the home is a sanctuary, in which 
the mother, who lights the candles of the Sabbath, is an angel of 
light, and in which the father, who blesses the wine and breaks the 


| bread, is the priest. Though the divine mysteries of the Mass are and 


will always be the center of our worship, there are no reasons against, 
rather all reasons for, the revival of old customs and the creation of 
new ones. 

Indeed, all reasons are for it. Both home and world need such a 
revival and creation. The home will not be a sanctuary unless sacred 
celebration makes it so, and the world will not become Christian 
unless there are, over all the lands and in every city, islands of prayer 
and praise, of joy and song. 

The eve of Sunday must stand out again, and on Sunday our 
houses must be centers of rejoicing and of peace, of the singing of 


| psalms and the reading of Scripture. The liturgical seasons must 
O over FF 


image, & 


again become part of family life. Candlemas Day, Easter, Pentecost, 
and many, many other days must be important dates in the calendar 
of the family. When I say dates, I mean dates—when the family 
keeps tryst with the Lord. 


JouN M. O€sTERREICHER 
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VERSICLES AND RESPONSES: 
THE CHURCH’S EJACULATORY PRAYERS 


ITURGICAL life, while respected by many as a necessary tra- 
dition of public worship, does not appear to them, at least not 
convincingly so, to be capable of arousing the warmth of devo- 
tion which is one of the boasts of modern forms of piety. 
Whatever the reason for this widespread prejudice, whether 
a lack of personal sharing in the inexhaustible riches of the sacred 
liturgy or indiscreet exaggerations on the part of sincere but ill-in- 
formed liturgists, there is, in the vast liturgical edifice, a small element 
which might gain the favor of those remaining obstinately on the 
outside or still lingering on the fringe. It may even lead them, some 
day, to find in this edifice the home of a true and serene piety. 
What is this element? If, when opening the breviary, one gives it 
more than a cursive glance, and patiently compares all the elements 
which make up each hour, a fact immediately arrests the attention of 
even the uninitiated reader: tucked between lengthy other parts 
such as, let us say, the psalms or the readings, a tiny “intruder” ap- 
pears with disturbing regularity. We may describe it as a short sen- 
tence in a dual or parallel form. Grammatically, it would be called 
an antecedent followed by a consequent; which indicates that the 
second part of the sentence is related to the first. This is done in two 
possible ways: the second part either completes the sense of the 
first, or it repeats it in other terms. Here is an example of the first: 
Dirigatur, Domine, oratio mea, 
Sicut incensum in conspectu tuo. 
Let my prayer, O Lord, rise 
As incense in Thy sight. 
Now an example of the second: 


Exsultabunt sancti in gloria. 
Laetabuntur in cubilibus suis. 

The saints shall rejoice in glory. 
They shail be joyful in their beds. 

As the majority of these short sentences are taken from the psalms, 
it is not surprising to find in them the procedure of parallelism com- 
mon to all scriptural writing. Moreover, there is in both their 
conciseness and their parallelism a natural rhythmic cadence which 
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VERSICLES 


greatly contributes to strengthening the impact of the contents on 
whosoever chances to read them. 

Modern publicity is aware of the power that rhythmic slogans 
exercise on the public mind. The world of business and pleasure 
excels in labeling its products or its activities with a play on words 
or expressions which captivate the imagination and promote sales. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that such a method, whatever its 
modern abuses, rests on the stimulating power of rhythm already 
recognized long ago by the Church in her liturgical invocations. 

Besides being short and rhythmic, the liturgical sentences are pre- 
sented in alternate form. Their traditional name of “versicles and 
responses” suggests an appropriate function: Christians are urged 
to pray them together, either in two groups, or responding to a leader 
who intones them. This does not mean just a ritual setting; it inti- 
mates the higher pitch of fervor which the prayer of the whole Chris- 
tian community may reach. 

From the preceding remarks, it is easy to determine the general 
characteristics of the versicles. A versicle is an élan of the soul, inci- 
dentally but consistently rising from divine praise, meditation or 
prayer, and, by a natural motion, returning to the source whence it 
came, thus finding in it a strong motive for spiritual living. This élan 
is but a delicate nuance which it is often difficult to compress into 
the mould of words. It is, as it were, the most fleeting element of 
liturgical prayer. Whoever would use it with a distracted mind would 
hardly realize how it conceals underneath the surface a vivid mean- 
ing which has to be caught as it rapidly passes by. Lastly, it insinuates 
itself through the whole web of the office of prayer, but never disre- 
garding the sacred privacy of the soul who prays. 

What they contain. We may now look more closely at the contents 
of the versicles; and, doing so leads to a pleasant discovery. First, 
versicles are ubiquitous, in the sense that no part of the liturgical 
office is without them. You find them usually as a sort of conclusion 
to a psalmodic section, or as a warning preceding sacred reading; 
and invariably they announce, profusely at times, solemn prayer or 
ritual blessing. If you recall how psalmody, reading and prayer are 
the three inseparable components of all liturgical assemblies, it be- 
comes clear that the continuous insertion of such a small element 
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into a much larger frame is no accident, but indicates a particular 
role; and this role is important in proportion to the greatness of 
psalmody, reading and prayer themselves. 

In the exercise of this role, the versicles act either as a prologue 
or as an epilogue. A prologue, if they presage what is to follow and 
arouse our attention; an epilogue, if they cheerfully echo things 
already said, but which deserve to be retained. At times they look 
backwards, and then again, forwards, and sometimes in both direc- 
tions simultaneously, thus considerably enlarging the perspective 
which they open to our piety. 

Actually, these unassuming little versicles can claim for themselves 
the distinction of being the link of unity which makes the liturgical 
office an indestructible ensemble. 

What gives the versicles such penetrating power? Is it not perhaps 
their ability to extract from an immense treasure the most precious 
pearls? I would be at a loss to say how each versicle came to be 
selected. Was it a directive transmitted by an inspired leader to a 
receptive audience which, in turn, passed it on to successive genera- 
tions ? Or was it the result of a communal response to liturgical praise 
which was gradually coined in a determined text? I would like to 
think that the versicle is both; for this endears it more to us as the 
vehicle of the Catholic tradition of prayer. To be precise, we should 
say that the versicle throws an added accent upon whatever element 
of the office it is appended to. 

To use a comparison: versicles are the ever-renewed blossoming 
of a never-fading spring. If buds are the promise of a fertile and 
abundant nature, so versicles give to psalmody, reading or prayer 
their most vital meaning. 

However, a first glance at them is deceptive, and may lead you 
to think that their choice is purely accidental. At closer range we 
quickly change our mind; for what might be called their incorpora- 
tion into the office is indeed very deep. More than once, one is sur- 
prised at the selection of a particular text which, to the casual reader, 
appears secondary; but, when meditated upon, the versicle discloses 
a mystical elucidation which can only be the fruit of a long tradition 
of prayer in the Church. In order that versicles might reach those 
truly mystical heights, this tradition did not hesitate, at times, to 
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VERSICLES 


partly change an original scriptural text. Often a single word, without 
altering the general meaning of the quotation, adds to it a new clear- 
ness which makes the versicle a Christian creation, faithful to the 
mystery and closer to our life. 

How they contribute to devotion. It is now clear that versicles and 
responses are, in the development of the office, a most interesting 
element; the more so, because so unexpected. Anyone aware of the 
spiritual riches contained in the official praise of the Church will 
agree that it would be a serious mistake to neglect them; for, through 
analyzing them, one may greatly deepen his knowledge of the whole 
liturgy. Yet it is not solely a deeper appreciation that we are presently 
seeking; we are rather curious to find out how versicles may influence 
devotion. 

Without resorting to artifice, versicles may be classified into two 
groups: doctrinal and devotional. The first group includes the texts 
which underline some theological aspect of a mystery and present it 
under a new light; the second group comprises a larger number of 
texts which evoke a particular religious sentiment or suggest the 
grace to be petitioned for, or again preserve in the soul a given atti- 
tude. In the use of either group, there is no apparent order; now the 
one, now the other predominates. The mingling of both is the result 
of a free and genial inspiration; but the apposition is constant. 

Nor must we think that the doctrinal versicles are dogmatic state- 
ments, or the devotional versicles sentimental outpourings. The spirit- 
ual art of the versicles is that of the mastery of detail. But so sure is 
the selection and so discreet the presentation, that it spurs on the soul 
to the heights of prayer. Thus versicles, while at no time hampering 
a spontaneous piety, help it to rise from a solid ground and impart 
to ita vigorous élan. In the versicles, we no longer find the divine word 
displaying its sublim* grandeur, or the psalmodic praise listening to 
its own endless harmunies, or a prayer condensed in a lapidary form. 
We hear the echo of the soul itself afire before the penetrating rays 
of divine light, seized by the vehement accents of the psalm verses, 
and giving herself without reserve to God’s truth as well as to Christ's 
love. 

Is it not evident, then, that in the versicles we possess, as it were, 
the balancing element which may prompt and preserve a true, whole- 
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some and all-embracing devotion? Were I to sum up in a word or two 
the role which versicles are to play, I would say that they are meant 
to guide and to nourish the sentiment of piety. Provided, of course, 
that we do not ascribe to the word “sentiment” the disparaging 
meaning which a cynical world or a formalistic Christianity might 
imply. Sentiment, as aroused by the versicles, is that mysterious 
stirring of the soul in which an illumined mind and a loving will 
concur in perfect harmony. 

The foregoing explanations may have led you to believe that I am 
addressing myself to persons who, by vocation or favorable circum- 
stances, are either versed in or at least prepared to understand spirit- 
ual matters. Not so; for I am only entrusting to the pen an experience. 
Forgive me for being personal for a moment. 

I am translating today, in a more mature way perhaps, an intuition 
which I already had in my younger years. And, if you do not mind, I 
shall candidly confess that the versicles more than anything else 
taught me to find in the sacred liturgy the unfailing support of a 
sincere piety. It is therefore not a theoretical lesson that I am teach- 
ing, but a rewarding experience that I am trying to communicate to 
the readers of Worsuip. More sympathetic than heretofore with all 
sorts of Christians living in a chaotic world, I have in mind the har- 
assed business executive, the worker crushed in spirit by the inexor- 
able machine, the salesman wandering through a highly competitive 
field of endless production, the office girl whose horizon is circum- 
scribed by the typewriter and the files, the mother busying herself 
with shopping, cooking and dusting, the college student trying to 
find in knowledge a life-outlook and more often a life-job, the teen- 
ager who often dissipates before acquiring, but also the child whose 
soul is the freshest soil for spiritual seeding. 

Of all the harms that modern life is doing to Christian people, two 
are particularly vicious: the drying out of piety and the loss of the 
sense of mystery. We still pray, but as functionaries more than as 
lovers; and while we pray, we often think more of ourselves than of 
God. We are forgetting that Christian life is a mystery, the mystery 
of sharing God's life through Christ the Lover. This holds true, not 
for priests or religious only, but for every last member of the laity. 
To pray well is to maintain in our daily life, whatever the latter may 
be, the sense and the atmosphere of mystery. 
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VERSICLES 


Prayerbooks of all sorts are filled with devout ejaculations; and it 
is to the credit of the spiritual writers since the Renaissance that they 
remained aware of the unsurpassed ability of this form of invocation 
to develop not only the spirit of prayer, but a life of prayer. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot recommend unreservedly the generally accepted 
ejaculations. Certainly, some of them are original and spontaneous; 
but they do not compare with the uncanny perfection of the liturgical 
versicles. 

We should be grateful to the promoters of ejaculatory prayer for 
having maintained, after the universal loss of liturgical life, the habit 
of quickly raising one’s soul to prayer. But we must return to the 
versicles if we look to prayer for nourishment which satisfies the 
realistic conditions imposed upon Christian life in our day. Among 
the weaknesses of modern ejaculations, the main one is the poverty 
of their contents: either they are dryly doctrinal or they are senti- 
mental. Modern religious psychology suffers from both defects; and 
the versicles are one of the most effective means for the revival of 
piety in our time. 

To prove this statement, we need only to sum up the foregoing 
explanations. Besides being a part of the sacramental prayer of the 
Church, versicles and responses are: 


short alternate sentences, 

endowed with vivid imagery and delicate rhythm, 
inspired by the deepest sources of the Church’s tradition, 
chosen gems from an inexhaustible treasure of mysteries, 
moulded in most real terms, 

at the same time doctrinal and devotional, 

most adaptable to the needs of our time. 


I am fully conscious that those whose privilege it is to pray the 
liturgical office, in part or in whole, will derive from the versicles 
and responses a larger benefit, because these latter will bring out 
innumerable depths concealed in the immensity of the office. On the 
other hand, I feel confident that these little spiritual slogans, through 
their daring contrast in the face of human conditions, may spur on 
the toiling laity to the very heights of prayer. I would like to see them 
become popular again, and to be whispered from time to time by all, 
on the street, in the factory, at the office, in the home and in the 
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school. On that day, Christendom will have not only one faith, but 
one sentiment. 

It will be my privilege to present the versicles, season by season, to 
the readers of Worsurr. It is my hope that they will not only pray 
them, but that they will share them with others. Until then, I suggest 
for their meditation the versicle of the Sunday Vespers throughout 
the year. 

Dirigatur, Domine, oratio mea, 
Sicut incensum in conspectu tuo. 
Let my prayer, O Lord, rise 
As incense in Thy sight. 
A first experience will convince them, I am convinced, that versicles 
and responses are indeed ideal devout ejaculations. 
ERMIn Virry, O.S.B. 


“The parish, a true living and active cell of Christ’s Body, is called upon, 
if it is to be faithful to its own religious mission, to play a role of primary 
importance in the regeneration of modern society. . . . 

“If the parish is, in effect, principally ordained for the Kingdom of God, 
it should for all that know Soe to interest itself in the institutions and 
every day realities which condition the development of the individual per- 
son and civil life; the need and benefits of Christian social action require 
no explanation, and the parish very evidently ought to collaborate in it. 
But let us always take careful note of the fact that most of the great social 
problems which Catholics must face from now on, both in regard to their 
particular nature and their solutions, extend far beyond the restricted or- 
ganization of the parish; such, among so many others, are the problems 
that have arisen from the creation of a large industry or from the move- 
ments of populations. Here a narrow spirit would be harmful to every effica- 
cious achievement ; the impulse and coordination ought normally to come 
from a higher source. And the parish priest ought to respect these new 
conditions of social action. . . . Let us listen to the words of the Holy 
Father (A.A.S., 38, pp. 143f.) : ‘The Church strives to form man, to model 
and to perfect in him the divine resemblance. . . . And, in these men so 
formed, the Church prepares for human society a foundation upon which 
it can rest secure’; thanks to them, ‘it contributes to the cohesion and 


equilibrium of all the many complicated elements of the social edifice’ 
(cont. on p. 563). 
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TIMELY TRACTS A TURNING POINT: LUGANO 


S I SIT here at the open window facing the Mediterranean, 
looking over the bay of Rapallo from Fr. Desmond Chute’s 
hermitage on the hill of Cerisola, I listen to the early Sun- 

day morning ringing of innumerable well-tuned and 

sonorous bells and I hear the distant voices of children 

on the rocky beach. Nothing betrays today that we had a hurricane- 

like gale yesterday which caused landslides, toppled a eucalyptus 

tree in our garden and is said to have collapsed two large buildings 
in nearby Genoa. 

This sunny and peaceful shore does not betray that Italy has 
2,800,000 card-carrying communists, infiltrated into all ways of life. 
That they exist came to me with a bang and took me down from my 
triumphant joy resulting from “Lugano,” when I bought a ticket to 
Genoa and the ticket agent not only looked daggers at me, but literal- 
ly threw ticket and change in my general direction, pretending mean- 
while to read a paper. If he was not a communist, he was at least one 
of the ever-growing number of non-communist America haters; but 
I felt in my heart that his cold, deliberate hate was “inspired” by 
something more sinister than patriotic resentment. 

Against this background of glorious sunshine, or by comparison 
with the towering threat of Moscow, the sulking masses of disin- 
herited people, the resentment towards the new tough boisterousness 
of our own foreign policy, and the epic heroism of the East German, 
Czechoslovakian and other chained workers, “Lugano” may seem 
dwarfed and my exhilaration all out of proportion. But aren’t the 
things of the Spirit always small by human standards, small as Beth- 
lehem set against the city of the Caesars? 

The Third International Workshop of Liturgical Studies, held at 
Lugano, Switzerland, September 14-18, was remarkable in many 
ways. Let me give reasons for the extravagant statement that I think 
it ought to be regarded as a turning point, at least as far as the United 
States are concerned. 

Imagine a liturgical conference that draws three, or at least two, 
cardinals: including Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy Office — in olden 
days, of the Inquisition — not as a censor, but a pleasant, kindhearted 
and enthusiastic participant. No bishop sang the ordinary of the 
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pontifical Mass on the first morning of the main congress with more 
obvious relish and spirit. No “grand inquisitor” ever displayed such 
vivacious cordiality or watched with greater sympathy the stately 
and in some details novel rite around the oly altar — which of course 
faced the people, as goes without saying in these quarters. Then 
there was Cardinal Frings of Cologne, officially representing the 
whole German hierarchy, who sang the second pontifical Mass in the 
modern church of San Nicolao and gave holy Communion to more 
than a hundred priests vested in alb and stole, singing and praying 
togetiver (for it would have been impossible to find time and space 
for as inany separate private Masses). It was evident that both Car- 
dinals were deeply moved by the sight of the white flock of priests 
filing up to the altar steps to be nourished by the Bread of Oneness. 
The third Cardinal, Archbishop Lercaro of Bologna, did not want to 
let the Workshop suffer through his involuntary absence, and there- 
fore addressed us by broadcast. Two Cardinals of France, the Arch- 
bishops of Paris and of Lille, sent cordial messages of encourage- 
ment. 

Though it may appear superfluous to some, I think it is important 
enough for the record to tell how many bishops participated and 
which countries were represented. There were two bishops from 
behind the Iron Curtain — where it does not quite touch the boards: 
the deeply moving and apostolic figure of the Bishop of Berlin, and 
the kindly and sympathetic Bishop of St. Poelten in Austria. Switzer- 
land was represented by the local Ordinaries of the place, the Bishop 
of Basle and his Administrator in Lugano, our host, Bishop Angelo 
Jelmini— who had gone to the length of outfitting and finishing the 
new church of San Nicolao at his own expense in order to create a 
more fitting setting for the liturgy. He had put in charge Sister 
Augusta Flueler, a Capuchiness, who is known the world over for 
her new approach to vestment making. 

In Cardinal Frings’ train were the Bishop of Muenster, a classmate 
and very dear friend of mine, who is a vigorous reformer and a solici- 
tous shepherd of the most populous diocese in the whole world, 
counting some four million faithful. His name, Dr. Michael Keller, 
ought to be known to all the apostles of the liturgical cause. The 
Bishop of Passau represented South Germany. And Bishop Stohr of 
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LUGANO 


Mainz was there, the vigorous defender of the liturgical movement 
in times of slander and suspicion, now long ago, and the chairman 
of the Bishops’ Commission for Liturgy of the Fulda Conference. 

His opposites in other countries — the Bishop of Biella from Italy, 
the Archbishop of Rouen from France, the Bishop of Roermond from 
Holland, and the Bishop of Ghent from Belgium — were naturally 
present and took an active part, the Bishop of Biella presiding and 
guiding. France had also sent the Bishops of Metz and Strasbourg, 
and the Bishop of Norcia had joined the Italian Cardinals. 

There were two messages from Monsignor Montini, the Pro-Secre- 
tary of State, one from Cardinal Micara of the Congregation of Rites, 
and a very cordial and encouraging message from the Holy Father 
himself, one of the now rare autografi, which means, signed by him- 
self. The Benedictine family of monks was represented by the veteran 
scholar Abbot Capelle of Louvain and Abbot Dworschak of our own 
Collegeville, accompanied by our editor. 

Neither the British Isles, nor Spain, nor Australia, ror the Western 
Hemisphere were represented by any member of their hierarchies. 
America sent three priests and one layman, Spain and England one 
priest each, and the mission countries the eloquent professor of lit- 
urgy at the Chinese seminary in exile, in Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
One hundred and thirty priests and laymen were present (attendance 
was by invitation) to make their desires for continued reform of the 
Holy Week liturgy known to the Holy See, to report on the success 
of the Easter Vigil and to study the problem of its further adaptation 
to local conditions. 

On all questions, spokesmen of history and tradition were heard 
before anyone spoke for pastoral accommodations and possible 
changes. In order to avoid aimless discussion in public and to leave 
the Holy See free from all pressure, it was made abundantly clear that 
this was in no sense a law-making body; nor did any resolution go 
beyond suggesting the need of adaptation of existing rites to the 
needs of the spiritually hungry of this century. The Conference very 
wisely decided to forbid any publication of results until after the 
resolutions will have been submitted to the Holy See and a prepared 
statement has been issued. 

This much may however be said: no one was silenced, and no one 
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“pulled his rank.” All were inspired by the one thought: where it is 
in fact impossible to bring the people to the liturgy, the liturgy must 
be brought to the people. (If this is not clear, read the guiding rubrics 
of the new Easter Vigil!) The most radical demands came from those 
who now live in parts of the world where the liturgy of the Church 
has for all practical purposes become the only and last means of 
pastoral work, and from the mission countries. If some of our local 
“worry warts” whose eyebrow raising and clucking have been the 
backdrop and musical score of our own liturgical movement had been 
present at this gathering, I fear their armor of rubrical litteralness 
would have been rent like the temple’s curtain. The only suspicion 
ever cast on anyone was that of pastoral over-solicitude. And since, 
from Cardinal down to small town pastor and curate all of us were 
more or less “guilty” of this ailment, with symptoms varying accord- 
ing to national, geographical and “conditional” temper, none was 
looked at askance and the fraternal spirit was not for a minute absent. 
There was a remarkable international sense of humor. 

The open “workshop” was preceded by two days of intensive classi- 
fied studies of a group of twenty liturgists — or rather, nineteen schol- 
ars and yours humbly — which continued the work of last year’s 
pastoral and historical studies on the parish Mass. The fact that Fr. 
Jungmann and Abbot Capelle loomed very large in this program may 
give us as much of an idea of what happened as I am permitted to 
divulge at present. As a personal footnote I wish to add that, if what 
was proposed is accepted by the competent authorities, we in the 
U.S. can merrily skip the most arduous part of the liturgical move- 
ment and enter into a harvest on which others have labored. If my 
readers will please besiege the Holy Spirit, we can do better than 
ward off attacks on our intentions or beat drums that perhaps only 
serve to irritate the inert. 

Many of the continental Europeans expressed surprise at the ap- 
parent lack of participation by the Anglo-Saxon sections of the 
Church: five Americans and one Englishman among some hundred 
and forty! And such a small minority could hardly expect to have 
everything translated for them into the tongue of Shakespeare or 
Lincoln. It is always good to go to international meetings well pro- 
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vided with a certain amount of linguistic baggage; one, two or three 
foreign languages are a help. Had we been there in impressive ranks 
and numbers, this item would no doubt have been taken care of. 
Even more important: if we don’t go, and persist in ignoring the rest 
of the Christian world in this field of liturgical advances, our step will 
continue to lag and our proud inertia may well, as the Italians say, 
“put a stick between the spokes of the wheels” on which the rest 
want to move onward to the future. The hideous spectre of a latent 
“liturgical schism” need not frighten us as long as we have the vigil- 
ance of Rome. But unity may well be bought at too high a price: the 
Body Christian may have to stop on the march to wait for laggards 
groping in nearsightedness, and the hungry millions waiting for the 
arrival of the Savior Sacramental may drown in a flood of secularism 
of both kinds, the virulent Marxist and the creeping variety of the 
Western World. Videant consules! If you don’t believe in this possi- 
bility, consult the great Bishop of Berlin! 

One figure stood out through both the preliminary and the full 
sessions, inconspicuous in his simple Franciscan habit, warm and 
kindly in his gentle smile, quiet and rarely speaking. He missed no 
paper, no discussion, no function. He watched and listened in sym- 
pathy. A bishop called him “our guardian angel from Rome.” This 
presence, felt if not heard by all, was Fr. Ferdinand Antonelli, 
O.F.M., the director of the historical section of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. To those who wonder whether the Church too has its 
Pentagon, I owe an explanation: the quiet Franciscan quietly runs 
that very office which “made” the new Easter Vigil. Was he there 
because sent by Cardinal Micara or by orders of the Holy Father, or 
because he is a great liturgical scholar? Was he there to watch, to 
take notes or to inspire himself? He did not say. Let us therefore not 
ask. He was there, and gave, without pectoral and purple, stature to 
the whole event. 

To say more would be a disservice to our own cause. Much must 
be left to prayer and the free work of reasoning helped by a bit of 
imagination. It would be futile to try to convey the beauty of the 
chant (both Roman and Ambrosian), the satisfaction I experienced 
upon discovering that this elite group was singing the same composite 
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ordinary as—of all places— Sunnyside, Washington, the supreme 
taste displayed in the vestments, the art exhibition and the setting 
of it all on the blue Swiss lake. But I must add a final personal note. 

This is, in a way, my farewell after fifteen years, my last Timely 
Tract, at least for the time being. To nip in the bud all manner of 
possible conjectures, I wish to say that I have, over the years, repeat- 
edly asked to be released. Fr. Godfrey always turned me down and 
appealed to my sense of duty. When I went on a sit-down strike this 
summer (cannily disguised as a vacation), he gave in, demanding 
with justice that I finish the year. There is no reader pressure, no 
heavy hand from above — although I am sure I got into some people’s 
hair. The sharpness of my pen was not my undoing, for I found, very 
much to the disproof of all the Blanshards, that freedom is not alien 
to the Church. Sometimes I meet prominent clergymen who ask me, 
“Are you the Father Reinhold who writes in Orate Fratres (or Wor- 
sHip) ?” and then lapse into an eloquent silence that makes me just 
a bit uncomfortable. But most of them have been patient, encourag- 
ing and kind, not least of all my own Bishops — the late, incompar- 
able Bishop Shaughnessy, the present Archbishop of Seattle and, 
above all, my present Ordinary, the kindly Bishop of Yakima. I want 
to thank them here and also my indulgent readers. The task, to walk 
in the shoes of Dom Virgil Michel, far too large for my small intellect- 
ual and theological feet, has come to an end without a major disaster. 
Deo gratias! 

When you have written for the same readers for fifteen years you 
must one day realize that they know your pattern of thought and that 
a fresh approach is needed. You also realize, as I do, that you have 
been indulging in a sport all too frequently enjoyed in the inner 
courts of the Church: preaching salvation to the already saved. This 
is the reason for my quitting, as neither other work, nor other offers, 
could have budged me from my beloved seat on the “tractor” rolling 
along in my beloved rut. But I discovered that my most faithful read- 
ers agreed with me before I opened my mouth. And that is bad. They 
need one who stirs them to think on their own —as I recently heard 
in a famous abbey about one of its teachers: “Even his enemies must 
think hard to attack him, and that is all to the good.” 


The farewell is however but a partial one. I will hang on to my 
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seat as associate editor and, when the urge comes to do so, I shall 
write articles. But not on a time schedule. In the meanwhile I hope to 
give more time to magazines that want more on the liturgical and 
pastoral needs of our day. If I can find help I may even try to “go 
it alone” — provided my own flock will be satisfied with a pastor who 
is only “half there.” Because, as things are, my own backyard is full 
of weeds and a bad joke on one who gardens in public parks! 

Don’t write me — write for your diocesan weekly, for secular pa- 
pers, for WorsuIP, in letters to the editor, in short articles and long: 
but let us all keep going, because if liturgy has taught us one thing 
it is—to feel responsibility and to participate! 

H. A. REINHOLD 


“The role of the parish is irreplaceable. As the basic cell of the Church, 
which is closest to man, most apt to form his personal, family and commun- 
ity life, is it not for this very reason the most indispensable to society? . . . 

“The parish, by its very stability, is the support of the social edifice. 
‘Man, such as God wishes him and as the Church receives him into her 
fold, will never feel firmly established in space and time without stable 
territory and without traditions’ (A.A.S., 38, p. 147). Now the parish is 
the Church with its roots in the soil of every land, with its permanent 
institutions and its wealth of experience: around the church-spire, genera- 
tions succeed each other uninterruptedly, the families which have sealed 
their union before the altar never cease to find there the principle of their 
cohesion and strength, while in the Catholic school their children receive 
an education which perpetuates, with supernatural faith, the ancestral 
virtues. . . . By the ministry of the priest residing amidst his people, the 
Church penetrates into the most intimate depths of the human being; she 
reaches man within himself, among his own people, in his concrete and 
historic reality which one cannot fail to take into account without compro- 
mising the normal order of the human community. When one realizes the 
dangers of the exodus from the rural areas, when one has seen the psycho- 
logical and moral disasters of the displacements of populations, how can 
there fail to be appreciated the inestimable benefit for society of a strong 
and stable parish!” (Letter of July 18, 1953, sent by the papal Pro-Secre- 
tary of State, Msgr. J. B. Montini, to Cardinal McGuigan on the occasion 
of Canada’s Social Week). 
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FIFTY YFARS AFTER! 


TREMENDOUS chasm exists between the standards set up by 

the Church in the field of liturgical music and our observance 
of them. On the other hand, many amazing efforts are being made 
today to span this chasm. Let us look at the facts as we have found 
them. 

I. The philosophy behind the use of music in our Catholic churches 
is either totally or at least partially unknown to the large majority of 
our faithful. Except in a very hazy way they have never adverted to 
the need of a special type of music in worshipping God. Conse- 
quently they are ignorant of Church law concerning music in her 
services. Only here and there do we find individuals and small groups 
who have an understanding of this matter. 

II. An ideal of the Church is that all should sing their respective 
parts at Mass and at other functions. Except for an occasional hymn 
at Benediction or at a Novena, the American Catholic is almost com- 
pletely unvocal at divine services. Singing congregations are the rare 
exception if we eliminate schools. 


*Fifty years ago this month, on November 22, 1903, Blessed Pius X issued 
his first pontifical document to the Universal Church. It was the Motu Proprio 
on sacred music; and a startled world asked “Why?” It seemed so peripheral to 
his solemnly avowed purpose of “restoring all things in Christ.” The puzzle 
remained such during the Pope’s lifetime. He was a pioneer of the spirit, and 
few were prepared to follow where he led. After his death, a writer in the 
Civilté Cattolica, summarizing his reign, still felt called upon to justify the first 
official document of the Pope. Since then, and especially since Mediator Dei, 
facts have come to be seen in clearer perspective. But, recognizing the broader 
implications of “active participation in the primary and re sem source,” 
we are apt to forget that the saintly Pontiff in his Motu Proprio urged congrega- 
tional chant as the most normal means of achieving the goal. In this essay, the 
précis of a paper delivered at a Catholic University workshop in early June, which 
will appear in full in the Proceedings to be published by the Catholic University 
Press, Father Madsen surveys “The Present Status of Liturgical Music in the 
United States.” Fifty years after, what are the effects of the Motu Proprio? The 
article is the result 1) of a 3-year major survey of Catholic schools under- 
taken by a committee chairmanned by himself and appointed by the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association, and 2) of a er 2-year survey of the 
complete picture in regard to liturgical music in America. The facts in their 
totality are available at the national office of the NCMEA, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D.C. — Ep. 
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III. The type of singing heard in our churches is still largely un- 
liturgical except where the school children do the singing. 

IV. The quality of singing is quite generally inartistic and there- 
fore unworthy of the precious position it should occupy in reverently 
ornamenting the texts. 

V. The quality of organ playing in our churches is similar to that of 
the singing. Too often the instrument is used as a concert vehicle 
instead of an accompanying complement to the liturgical vocal parts. 
The majority of organs are either inadequate for their job or at least 
are badly played. 

VI. Appropriate training is one of the demands of the Church, and 
here we note the one hopeful oasis in the status of liturgical music 
in America. Vast changes for the better are taking place in this field 
of education. Specifically the following are noteworthy: 

1) Seminaries. Twenty-five years ago, as priests quite generally 
know, very little organized music along the lines of the Church’s plan 
was carried on in the average seminaries. Today most of the semi- 
naries contacted by our questionnaire have definite courses in Church 
music and over half of them in Church music legislation. Chant is 
taught regularly and some effort is made to have congregational 
singing. Evidences of the recent decrees of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on the position of the music instructor in seminaries are 
showing up in assignments here and there. 

2) Novitiates. Here again the scene is rapidly changing. Whereas a 
few years ago only a relatively few communities included liturgical 
music in their curricula, today, according to our survey, practically 
all of them do to some extent. Many have special sessions with well- 
known teachers from the outside and over half of the communities 
are either instructing their novices in methods of teaching liturgical 
music in their schools or are plenning to do so in the immediate 
future. 

3) Grade School Level. Here we find the greatest advance in the 
past few years. More and more schools are introducing courses of 
study that teach all the children to sing and many are trying to 
integrate these courses with liturgical music and religion courses in 
general. However our survey seems to indicate that over half of the 
grade schools of the country still handle this matter rather hap- 
hazardly. 

4) Secondary School Level. Here the situation is woeful indeed. 
Very little evidence has been found to indicate the teaching of litur- 
gical music or, in fact, of any music except to the few who desire it in 
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most of our Catholic schools. Scarcely ever is such a course available 

for credit. Where it is given extra-curricularly, only the personal 

magnetism of the teacher, the promise of special favors or coercion 

can be counted on to get children into it. The situation is better in 

= schools than in co-ed set-ups and practically nothing is done in 
ys schools. 

5) College Level. Here too there is very little in a general way, so 
little in fact that our surveys proved useless when it came to making 
tabulations. Some valiant attempts are being made and some splendid 
results are observable in certain colleges for women, but this is large- 
ly counterbalanced by the almost total absence of such activity in 
the men’s colleges. 

6) The Parish Choir. The vast majority of parishes use children’s 
choirs exclusively. These do try in many cases to carry out the ideals 
of the Church to some extent because of their training in the schools, 
no doubt. Many of these however omit essential parts of the singing 
demanded by the Church. The Church’s ideal of choirs of men and 
boys is still lacking in most of our parishes. Where such exist the 
music comes very close, however, to the ideals of the Church. Most 
adult choirs are either female or mixed and, to judge from our survey, 
most of them only partially carry out the liturgical norms in their 
singing. 

7) The Congregation. Only extremely isolated instances exist of 


the congregation taking its due part in the singing of liturgical music. 
Generally speaking, little or no attempt is made to tackle this prob- 
lem. ... 


CLeTus MADSEN 


SEMINARY TRAINING 


HE MAJOR seminary of the Holy Apostles, Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, was founded in 1939. In order to prepare the seminarians 
to communicate an understanding love of the liturgy to their people 
later on, as priests, they are trained in their student days to base their 
own spiritual lives on the liturgy, and also to give meaningful explana- 
tions of the liturgical rites to others. 
Fullest participation in the holy Mystery of the Mass is encouraged. 
The altar stands in the center, so that the seminarians, clothed in 
cassock and surplice, realize that they represent the court of heaven, 
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the angels and elders round about the Throne, whose privilege it is 
to sing the eternal Sanctus. Mass is sung nearly every morning, with 
the solemnity required by the rite of the day. On Sundays and holy 
days, the divine office is recited in choir. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Georges Cabana, our Archbishop, for 
the benefit of both seminarians as well as people requires that any 
special ceremonies are accompanied by explanations. A priest, and 
more often a seminarian (carefully coached for the occasion), gives 
a commentary, designed to help all present enter into the spirit of the 
sacramental event — which really means, to help them put on “this 
mind which was also in Christ Jesus.” Experience has shown that 
people are attracted to the Church’s official services to the extent to 
which they understand them. The good will is usually there. But a 
reasonable adult superstructure must be built on it. And for the semi- 
narian, the experience of working out such an explanation under 
competent guidance from teachers will, we hope, prove most valu- 
able for his pastoral life of the future. He will want to continue to 
explain the sacred rites since 1) he feels capable of doing so, and 2) 
has already discovered how eager the people are that it be done. 

Such explanations of liturgical rites for the most part take place in 
the cathedral, but sometimes also in other churches. Holy Week 
services, ordinations, consecration (or dedication) of a church or an 
altar are obvious occasions. This year explanations are also being 
given for Sunday night Vespers in the cathedral. 

The one who explains does so ordinarily from the pulpit. He speaks 
with the utmost “discretion”: limiting his comments to “free” periods 
in the service, and endeavoring to say much in few words. Under- 
standing and piety are the sole purpose. Too much talking would 
only serve to distract from the altar. 

May the sacred liturgy become ever more the life-source of all 
Catholics. 

GERARD CAMBRON 


THE DIVINE OFFICE FOR ACTIVE RELIGIOUS 


Hein prayed the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin for years, 
and having discovered in it a means of praise and supplication 
to God —in a beautiful form, but with little daily variation — really 
prepared us to accept the abundance of the liturgical prayer of the 
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Church in the Short Breviary, edited by the monks of St. John’s 
Abbey. 

The Short Breviary has a rich variety of important liturgical ele- 
ments: hymns, psalms, antiphons, readings from Sacred Scripture, 
prayer of the day, and lessons suited to our daily life of which the 
Mass is the center. It has increased our appreciation for the funda- 
mental values of Christian life and has helped us establish a satisfy- 
ing unity between our daily public prayer and our daily Mass. 

Besides, the Short Breviary provides a fruitful source of prayer and 
meditation. The daily collects, the lessons, the hymns, and the many 
excerpts from holy Scripture used in the propers of the season and 
of the saints offer thought-provoking spiritual fare. For us active reli- 
gious, this adaptation of the divine office is a means of harmonizing 
the religious and the active life. 

The use of English is an obvious aid to interpretation, concentra- 
tion and mental prayer — particularly for young religious and those 
whose knowledge of Latin is limited. Clear notes and directions in 
the appendix make it an easy matter to become acquainted with the 
structure and sequence of the various Hours. 

In a word, the Short Breviary is a powerful means to a thoroughly 
healthy prayer life. The members of our community, and our spiritual 
directors, are happy that we have adopted it for our official prayer. 

MorTHer M. St. Kevin 


IT CAN BE DONE!’ 


ie HAPPENED in St. Luke’s parish, St. Paul, where Our Lady of 

Perpetual Help section of C.A. got interested in home sacramen- 
tals, and more particularly the prevalence of holy water in the home. 
With the help of the pastor, Msgr. John J. Cullinan, a survey was 
made as part of the inquiry on religious objects in the home. It 
showed that less than one home in four could produce a supply of 
holy water. 

Reasons for its absence were varied. Some did not know where 
the parish holy water supply was kept. Others had excuses centering 
around lack of containers, methods of transportation, and the like. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Schnier decided to meet the objections. They set 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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to work and installed two attractive looking racks on the rear wall 
of the upper church. On the racks were placed bottles marked with 
a cross, each one holding about three ounces of holy water. The 
parishioners were invited to help themselves. 

Women of the parish began to tuck the bottles in their purses 
after Mass. Men put them in their pockets on the way out of church. 
With the help of Mrs. Ulrich Scott, the racks were kept filled as the 
weeks went by. When the score was totted up at the end of the year, 
it was disclosed that 8,400 bottles of holy water had found their way 
into the homes of the parish, because an alert section of C.A. had 
observed, judged, and acted. 


H.A.R.’S SABBATICAL LEAVE 


[ IFTEEN years ago this month, Fr. Virgil Michel, founder and 
editor of Orate Fratres, was unexpectedly called to his eternal 
reward. Having worked with Fr. Virgil for several years, I was aware 
of the extent to which the magazine had been his personal monthly 
creation. As the new editor, I could not but feel, consequently, that 
the future of the magazine was highly problematical. The desk work 
could be carried on readily enough. But Orate Fratres, to succeed in 
its work of apostolate, needed the spark that ignited hearts and 
minds. It needed someone who could communicate his vision of the 
worshipping Church leavening Catholic routine. Fr. Virgil was a 
universal mind. More clearly than any of the European liturgical 
leaders of the time, he saw the necessity of correlating the liturgical 
to the social, economic and cultural aspects of daily life. He knew 
that the Christian Dispensation means the extension of Christ’s In- 
carnation, by means of the sacraments, until all is embraced. 

I can pay no higher tribute to Fr. Reinhold, who generously ac- 
cepted my invitation to continue Fr. Virgil’s “Timely Tracts,” than 
to say that for fifteen years he carried on and expanded the vision 
which the latter had opened to the American liturgical movement. 
With sure instinct he has ranged over wide fields, and with incisive 
pen he has helped many to distinguish between essential and periph- 
eral. One of the most appreciated facets of his writing was his ability 
to keep readers informed of the main currents of creative thinking, 
more especially as this appeared in European journals and books. 
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There have been cancellations by some who took exception to his 
forthrightness ; but to a vastly larger number he has been an exhilarat- 
ing mentor. I have reason to believe that the majority of Worsup 
readers turn to his column first of all when opening the magazine. 
Yesterday's mail brought a typical reaction. It happens to be from a 
layman. 


“H.A.R. continues to bite into American Catholic problems without fear 
and with little danger of choking. His honesty and priestly intelligence 
are admirable indeed ; this reader trusts that God will inspire him for many 
years in the liturgical apostolate.” 


To which we answer “Amen,” while deeply regretting that our own 
magazine will no longer be the monthly vehicle of his work. At least 
not for a while. The phrase “sabbatical leave” in our title voices our 
hopes. He himself has listed the reasons for his decision in his current 
Tract. We can but respect his determination, and inadequately give 
public expression to our gratitude, in our own name and in that of our 
readers, for his selfless collaboration during a decade and a half. I ask 
the prayers of WorsuiP readers in token of that gratitude — together 
with a memento that he be able to continue collaboration on an occa- 
sional (in the sense of not infrequent) basis. 

In the meanwhile, Fathers John Hayes of Chicago and Clifford 
Howell of England will alternate in carrying on the tradition of the 
Timely Tracts, with Father Dennis Geaney of Rockford ready to take 
his turn after some immediately pressing work gets done. Perhaps 
some other guest conductors may also put in an appearance. To 
Father Reinhold, our sincere non-vernacular Ave atque non diutur- 
num vale! 

Tue Eprror 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —-Dom Erin Virry, O.S.B., our associate 

editor, with this issue begins a series of spiritual essays on the 
“ejaculatory prayers” of the Church year. As a young monk Dom 
Ermin was a disciple of Abbot Marmion at Maredsous; since his 
residence in the U.S. he has been chiefly engaged in the apostolate 
of sacred music: as editor of Caecilia, at the Precious Blood Sisters’ 
motherhouse at O’Fallon, Mo., in the St. Louis schools, and in the 
liturgy summer courses at Notre Dame University.— Rev. JoHN 
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OESTERREICHER, another associate editor, is the translator of To See 
Peter, reviewed in this issue, and the author of Walls Are Crumbling. 
Himself a convert Jew, he organized an apostolate of the Jews in 
Vienna before his exile by the Nazis, and has been active in the same 
work in the New York area since his coming to America. He has re- 
cently been appointed director of the newly established Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall University, Newark (cf. be- 
low).— Rev. Cierus Mapsen is director of liturgical music at St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa.— The Very Rev. Gerarp Cam- 
BRON is the rector of Holy Apostles Grand Seminary in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. — MoTHER M. St. Kevin is superior of the Sisters of the Pre- 
sentation community of Fargo, N. Dak., and teaches at Sacred Heart 
Academy in that city. — The “It Can Be Done” column for this month 
is quoted, with permission, from Catholic Action News, the bulletin 
of the Family Federation of the St. Paul archdiocese. 


4 


The beginning of a new volume next month suggests the advisa- 
bility of some minor changes. We have decided on a year’s experi- 
ment which, subject to the approval of our readers, may become a 
permanent policy. Instead of twelve issues averaging 48 pages each, 
we will publish Volume XXVIII in ten 64-page issues, to appear 
monthly from September to May, with one summer issue towards 
the end of June. Since, moreover, we shall adopt the New Times 
Roman typeface, which combines more words per line with optimum 
readability, subscribers will actually get more text than under the 
old arrangement. 

The new plan will permit publication of lengthier studies occa- 
sionally, and will also provide space for more extensive summaries 
of liturgical thought and practice from other magazines and from 
books. The 32-page summer issues did not prove very satisfactory. 
Too, the summer months are American vacation time, when maga- 
zines pile up unread. A final consideration motivating the change 
was the financial one. Increased costs of printing, and especially of 
labor, faced us with the unwelcome prospect of raising subscription 
prices. Not that the magazine is supposed to make money. It was from 
the outset intended as an apostolate, strictly non-profit. And we ex- 
pect to adhere to that ideal. But a sizable deficit is something else. The 
new plan will allow us to continue at the old rates with a hope of 
breaking even. In a word, it seems to promise advantages to both 
reader and publisher. 
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For the past several years, Christmas gift subscriptions have been 
a major factor in securing new readers. We venture to hope that this 
Christmas season will continue the tradition. From a high of 4500 
subscribers in 1950, we have now nearly reached the 8000 mark. Our 
contact with European liturgists at the Lugano meeting have resulted 
in several excellent prospects of collaboration. We can confidently 
promise that the new volume will surpass previous ones in content. 
We beg our readers, therefore, to help us reach our 1954 goal of 
10,000 subscribers by making use of the Christmas gift card included 
in this issue. In terms of a national apostolate, 10,000 subscribers is 
a modest figure indeed. And if we agree with Pope Pius that the 
liturgical apostolate is the most basic and most important apostolate, 
10,000 is scarcely a good beginning. Please help us reach the right 
people, who can be the leaven of the American scene. 


e 


Good, Bad, and Different:— “It is all very well for the clergy to 
say that the choir’s only function is to sing the praises of God, but 
choir members are human and occasionally like to show off, which 
is quite natural. If a pastor would encourage his choir to give a con- 
cert now and then, it might be inclined to sing more liturgically at 
church services” (Fischer Edition News). 

— “And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil lay- 


men” (Bahama Benedictine, quoting a catechism test paper). 
— “Pope Pius XII has proclaimed 1954 the Marrying Year” (High 
School freshman). 


+ 


In these days of ecumenical thinking and effort, the Jews are usual- 
ly and quite un-ecumenically left out of the picture. We have become 
accustomed to lump them with pagans or Mohammedans, to exclude 
them entirely from the Christian context. All the more reason, there- 
fore, to welcome the establishment this fall of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies at Seton Hall University, Newark, under the direc- 
tion of our associate editor, Fr. John Oesterreicher. It is an institute 
of research, education and publication, which, according to the offi- 
cial statement of purpose, 

“, . + is based on the conviction that the mystery of Israel] is at the 
heart of the Christian faith; that Christianity’s roots are in the divinely 
guided history of the Jewish people, in the revealed wisdom of patriarchs 
and prophets; and that the Church is the Israel of old prolonged and 
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extended, enriched and fulfilled, Abraham’s tent, now wide as earth and 


heaven. 

“It seeks to encourage that spiritual climate which corresponds to St. 
Paul’s treatise on the ae of the Jews in the economy of salvation (Rom. 9, 
10, 11), and to St. Peter’s sermons after Pentecost Ci Acts 2 and 3). 

“It seeks to foster understanding and love between Christians and Jews, 
that sense of kinship which made Pius XI condemn anti-Semitism, saying: 
‘Through Christ and in Christ, we are the spiritual lineage of Abraham. 


>” 


. . . Spiritually, we are Semites’. 
5 

Father Madsen’s summary of the liturgical music situation (“Fifty 
Years After”) doesn’t exactly prompt alleluias. The final paragraph, 
about congregational (as distinct from school children’s) singing of 
Mass sounds particularly distressing. Yet, from the correspondence 
that has reached our desk over the years, we would be inclined to 
think that such community singing of Mass is taking place, or being 
seriously attempted, in several hundred parishes throughout the 
country. Against the total of some 21,000 congregations, this figure 
would of course still represent only “isolated instances.” But it is a 
not insignificant beginning. Father Madsen’s own summary of his 
data applies here also: The situation in the last twenty-five years as 
compared to the first twenty-five years after the Motu Proprio is like 
that of white and black; and at least the ideal is becoming more 
widely recognized as such. “Experimenters” no longer have to be on 
the defensive — though no doubt many of them do feel “on the spot.” 

A second reason he cites for modest optimism is the fact of teacher 
training. Schools of liturgical music, especially summer schools, are 
mushrooming. The impression left by headlines and notices in the 
press is that no self-respecting motherhouse can get along these days 
without a summer school, or institute, or workshop (especially work- 
shop) in liturgical music. And in most of these instances, some atten- 
tion is paid to the goal of congregational participation. Even more 
important, those in charge usually make some effort to have lectures 
on the liturgy itself; the saying that “some of the worst enemies of 
the liturgical movement are the liturgica] musicians” may soon, please 
God, be branded as a calumny. Certainly the guiding spirits of the 
NCMEA and others in responsible positions in the field are doing 
what they can to right the balance. There exists, moreover, an aware- 
ness of the task and a willingness to work that augurs well for the 
next generation. 

No, there is no reason for pessimism; though the laurels now avail- 
able might furnish few and uncomfortable seats. 
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PATROLOGY. By Dr. Johannes Quasten. Vol. II: The Ante-Nicene Literature 
after Irenaeus. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. xii-450, 
Cloth, $5.50. 

One of our (many) regrets for past tasks undone concerns our failure to 
have printed a review oft the first volume of this Patrology. But constant 
use of the book since its appearance, for classwork as well as for private 
reference, enables us to oullache better the true magnitude of Dr. Quasten’s 
labors. To say that it replaces Bardenhewer as the standard work on the 
subject is to say only the half of it. Not only does it meet every test of up- 
may enn with scholarly research — in books as well as articles (and be- 
cause of its coverage of English writings, it surpasses Altaner): the whole 
approach is different. Wissenschaft is no longer presented in olympic iso- 
lation. It is joined to theological and spiritual interests which make the era 
of the Fathers a fascinating story of revelation lived, grasped and experi- 
enced, — and sinned against — in its context of a live, developing Body. 
The textual quotations, generous in length, contribute much to this end. 
The history of worship and piety form an integral part of the picture. In 
fact, repeatedly the lex orandi is revealed in its role of expressing the lex 
credendi. The complete series will prove an indispensable tool for all who 
are more than casual students of liturgical backgrounds and sources. Best 
of all, it will guide the growing number of laymen (ordained or otherwise) 
who know they should “read the Fathers” but lose heart when confronted 
by the vastness of the shelf. Dr. Quasten has produced a work of major 
religious as well as scholarly significance. Catholic University has reason 
to be proud of its professor of patrology. We await the next volume with 
eagerness. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey Diexmann, O.S.B. 


SIGNS OF LIFE. By Rev. Francis Louvel, O.P., and Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1953. Pp. ix-134. Cloth, $2.75. 

The popularity of the series of Fides Albums from which most of the 
material of this book on the sacraments has been drawn is itself an encour- 
aging “sign of life.” But comparisons are odious when we speak of the 
Mysteries, the — divine Love has given us, the seven clear channels of 
Life which, together with the preaching of the Word, constitute the twin 
glories of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It has been called “liturgy for the laity.” And, because it is so admirable 
a text in liturgy, it also shares the liturgy’s power of teaching theology. No 
one can live long in a parish, either as priest or layman, without becomin 
aware of the extent to which the richness of these Signs is wasted. Wast 
because we are not, most of us, trained and nurtured in a sacramental and 
symbol-loving climate. 

We are go-getters. We have no patience with leisure and contemplation, 
with the slow dignity of the liturgy. Yet there can be no compromise. Lack 
of comprehension, a speed which crowds the senses and repulses the 
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mind — these do not merely detract from the Signs. In the long run they 
kill them with an accuracy even more deadly than Calvin’s. 

Even with the right climate, a text is useful. Without it, a text is essential. 
And this text for laymen unfolds the purpose of each of the seven Mysteries, 
the significance of the major actions in each, their relevance for contempo- 
rary life. Beyond that, the essays explore the part of each in the drama of 
sacred sug The Old Testament yields its treasures as the key to and the 
preparation for fulfilment. 

Signs of Life is for those who are tired of scratching their heads. Who 

that for Christ’s members the sacraments are auxiliaries of the 
teaching Word . . . food for the mind — not simply disposable cartons for 
a quick and quantitative refueling. 
Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Ropert Hovpa 


TO SEE PETER. By Richard Baumann. Translated by Rev. John M. Oester- 
reicher. David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1953. Pp. 192. Cloth, $3.00. 
It is exciting enough to know that a German Lutheran pastor, by the 

name of Richard Baumann, made a journey to Rome during the Holy Year 

of 1950, moved by the conviction that “according to Holy Scripture, there 
is someone who, rocklike, bears and sustains the community of the New 

Testament.” But that is a mild profession indeed, compared to the wa 

in which this Evangelical minister proceeds, in telling the story of his pil- 

grimage, to bridge all the valleys and empty spaces which have made 

Lutheran reconciliation seem an impossible dream. 

“Were the Church not worl oe go celebrate Jesus’ sacrifice as truly 
present, she would not be allowed to preach, with the lips of men, His word 
as truly present either, for the teaching Saviour is in no way closer to us 
than is the Saviour sacrificing Himself on the cross. Where there is a pulpit, 
there is also an altar” (p. 38). 

“All the popes have held the office of Matthew 16; thus, in all genera- 
tions, Christ’s word about the Rock has become flesh” (p. 70). oever 
dares to say again, with our Fathers, ‘Mother of God,’ serves the true 
Christ” (p. 86). “Thus the invocation of the saints is full belief in the Son 
of God who became Man for our sake and who says of His own, ‘I in 
them’” (p. 103). “A Christian who, through sin, has fallen from fellow- 
ship with God but repents of his sin has his guilt ra we through the words 
of absolution in the sacrament of penance, and is freed from eternal pun- 
ishment” (“the sacraments, of which Peter and his fellow-servants are the 
stewards”) (p. 63). “Because much-divided Christendom has turned the 
one revealed truth into a ‘lie’ in the eyes of the world, we one hundred and 
fifty-six (denominations), in a corporate conversion, must humble our- 
selves beneath the word of the Son of God” (p. 148). 

Thanks to Father Oesterreicher, who also contributes an introduction 
and notes, for bringing to us Americans the voice of a genuine man of 
peace . . . a man tortured by the anguish of division, who has achieved 
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a more sympathetic grasp of the Catholic mind than any other modem 
Protestant we have heard. In the interest of Christ, the one priest and medi- 
ator, he has done violence to himself. He has, not without pain, risen above 
the climate of his birth and upbringing, in order that he might serve the 
cause of the one fold and the one Shepherd. For the insights he has at- 
tained could only have come after a profound inner struggle. 

When a contemporary Lutheran says these things (and the book is beau- 
tifully written and translated), he challenges us to mortify ourselves also 
. . . to mortify our suspicion, our prejudices, our intransigence in non- 
doctrinal matters. He makes it impossible for us to withhold a nse 
of gratitude and love. To hear such a voice out of the long and (let us 
admit it) rich Evangelical tradition in Germany is to hear a music both 
strange and sweet, a music which, once heard, will never die. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rosert Hovpa 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER. Volume II: The Church 
and the Sacraments (1952). Volume III: The Soul and the Spiritual Life 
(1958). The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. Cloth, $5.00 each. 

The six works contained in these two volumes complete the selection 
which the monks of Buckfast have made of the writings of their late Abbot, 
and fulfill the promise shown by the publication of the first volume: that 
this would be one of the more important collections of theological-spiritual 
writings of our time. The intimate and appealing pages of the treatises in 
Volume III — The Human Soul, Christianus, and The Life of the World 
to Come — contrast stimulatingly with the more profound thoughts of Vol- 
ume II, which gives us The Spirit and the Bride, The People of God, and 
especially A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. It seems a great pity, 
however, that no room could be found for The New and Eternal Covenant, 
which has come to be widely regarded as one of his best books. Its German 
translation bears the significant title, “Classical Catholicism.” 

Readers of Abbot Vonier are aware of his preoccupation with Protestan- 
tism: his evident intention to write not only for his Catholic brethren but 
also for those outside the fold. The publishers have placed this character 
in its proper historical setting by reprinting the original imprimaturs with 
their dates — a policy we are happy to observe, in view of omissions of 
such identification in earlier publications. 

The price of the volumes may seem high, since neither of them contains 
more than 385 pages. They are well printed and attractive, however, and 
the importance of their material more than compensates for physical size. 
Teachers of theology for the laity will welcome the volumes as substantial 
aids in a field still all too sparsely filled. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronayp Rotorr, O.S.B. 


THE MILITANT LIFE. By Rev. Stephane I Piat, O.F.M. Translated by Rev. 
James Meyer, O.F.M. The Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago. 1953. Pp. 198. 
Cloth, $2.75. 
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The Militant Life is the work of a man who, as a good Franciscan, is 
close to the people and acquainted with their pain, wounds and aspirations. 
It is more a sad roll-call of griefs. France has been deChristianized. 
Ina — Introduction that analyzes the causes of the deChristianization, 
he outlines the Church’s present answer: interiorly she is deepening her 
own interior life through “growth of Eucharistic devotion and Marian 
piety, a liturgical awakening, 2 peer me of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. . . . the development of closed retreats, first me Mine com- 
munity life among the clergy” (p. 5); and exteriorly, gh Catholic 
Action and Social Action. 

The book is addressed to the lay militant, a prime mover in the work 
of restoring the world to Christ. It treats of the theological basis of lay 
apostleship, the militant’s spirituality, his program of life and training, 
spirit and methods of the apostolate. There is excellent material in the 
section on the layman’s spirituality, with good hints on the use of the 
Gospels. This reviewer's one serious objection is that, despite his subject 
matter, the author’s approach remains curiously individualistic. 

Father Piat is blunt and outspoken, yet balanced and by no means ob- 
noxiously belligerent. He wants lay leaders “with its (the laity’s) share of 
active initiative, responsibilities, authority,” yet “in due dependence on 
the hierarchy” (p. 9). He insists on the militant’s spirituality as the one 
thing necessary, 2 wants the Gospel lived after the manner of Ss. Francis 
and Dominic, yet “let nobody draw the hasty conclusion that asceticism 
will do it all” (p. 11). He is critical of the Church in France, but his spirit 
is that of a son who loves and wants to do everything in his power to restore 
that Church. The apostolate flourishes on that sort of spirit. 

St. John’s Abbey Emenic A, LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


SAINTS WESTWARD. By Donald Attwater. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 

1953. Pp. 180. Cloth, $2.50. 

The author of erudite articles and volumes on Eastern Liturgies has writ- 
ten a collection of sketches of American saints. In a light, folksy style with- 
out a hint of pedantry he writes about the twenty or so saints, though not 
all have been canonized, who proved their sanctity in North or South 
America. 

Catholics in the United States, Mr. Attwater points out, tend to think 
of saints as European, or at least Spanish American. We lack strong tradi- 
tions of local saints. We “do not have the help and inspiration of, so to 
speak, meeting them every day in the places where they lived.” Only 
time — and sanctity — can cure that altogether, but meanwhile, most of us 
do not appreciate the saints who have lived among us. The great value of 
Mr. Attwater’s book is that he brings together in one place the pertinent 
facts about such recognized saints as we do have. 

It is an interesting collection. The dominant note of American saints has 
been their missionary work, which often ended in martyrdom. They were 
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men and women of action; founders, builders, pioneers. There have been 
few theologians, doctors, contemplatives. Yet, as Mr. Attwater makes clear, 
their action was the solid foundation: to offer Mass where it had never 
been offered before ; to perform the corporal and spiritual works of mercy; 
to build churches; to instruct the ignorant in the faith; to teach them tp 
pray — there are some interesting facts about pioneer missionaries teaching 
their primitive congregations to pray and sing the Mass and the Church’ 
offices congregationally ! 

St. John's University EMERSON Hynes 

Collegeville, Minn. 


RUE NOTRE DAME. By the Abbé Daniel Pézeril. With an Introduction by 
Bruce Marshall. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1953. Pp. x-148. Cloth, $2.50. 
Two hours reading, which have disturbed the reviewer for two weeks, 

and shall continue to disturb, please God, for two months, or years, or f 

more. The story of the conversion, after his golden jubilee, of a professional 

cleric, pear > and esteemed, to a shepherd with Christlike heart — for 

whom two souls proved a surprisingly large parish. The book is as good as F 

anything that has come out of France since the war on priestly work; and f 

this includes Godin, Loew and Michonneau. Better, perhaps than all, [7 

except Suhard:because the spirit of Suhard is this book’s genesis. The F 

author was a curate at Saint Sévérin, one of the Paris churches where con- | 

trolled iments have been going on to make the liturgy a vital experi- 
ence for those who have forgotten the meaning of Church. Experiments - [ 
and hopes — have left their imprint on the writing. Bruce Marshall con- 

tributes the foreword in his usual enfant terrible pose. Only this time he f 

lifts the curtain to allow a sympathetic understanding of the factors under- 

lying ecclesiastical grubbiness. 
St. John’s Abbey Goprrey Direxmann, O.S.B. 


LE SEIGNEUR PASSE DANS SON PEUPLE (The Lord’s Pass-Over in 
His People). An Initiation into the Mystery of Easter. Cahiers de la Roseraie, 
I. By Revs. R. Poelman, T. Maertens, R. Waelkens, P. Ranwez. Editions de F 
YAbbaye de Saint André, Bruges, Belgium. 1953. Pp. 139. Paper, 35 frs. belges. 
“In His immense goodness, the Word made Himself what we were in f 
order to make us what He was” (St. Irenaeus, quoted on p. 86) ; the paschal f 
— is the central act of the divine dispensation. In this symposium, 
several of the principal aspects of that mystery are explained with typical 
French lucidity. Easter is followed through the stages of its development | 
in the Old Testament, with a solid foundation of biblical quotes, putting [7 
into central focus its final aim, the communication of divine life to man. [ 
The idea of the “new creation” as the fundamental paschal theme (with [ 
special reference to the prominence it receives in the Mozarabic and Byzan- f 
tine rites) gives expression to this divine purpose, ever present since the | 
first intervention ‘of God in the world of man. Easter marks the return of | 
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man to paradise (cf. the liturgy of Ash Wednesday especially) and cul- 
minates the wedding of Chit to His Church (cf. the traditional conse- 
cration of virgins at the end of paschal time on Low, or White, Sunday). 

A special section is devoted to the Easter m and adolescent psy- 
chology. It attacks the problem of how to apply the lesson of Easter to the 
formation of the young, who find it difficult to detach themselves and are 
interested only i. a relation can be established to their own persons and 
interests. Liturgy is lived Gogma; hence due importance is given to a 
practi-al contact with the liturgy rather than to its mere explanation. Easter 
should not mean Easter “duty”; Lent should be a al rather than a 
mere moral Lent; Easter confession can enhance the understanding and 
efficacy of all confessions because all foregiveness stems from the death of 
Christ on Good Friday. Justice must again be done to the paramount im- 
portance of Easter; and with a little resourcefulness in their application, 
our return to Bible and liturgy will lead to many a discovery to this end — 
and so will this book. 

St. John’s Abbey RoLanpD BeHwRENDT, O.S.B. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES. By Mary Lois Eberdt, C.H.M., and 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1953, Pp. 245. Cloth, 
$3.50. 


Over 75 encyclicals, letters and allocutions of the popes from Leo XIII 
through Pius XII have been analyzed to oe this source book of papal 
thought on the social question. The authors have collected the excerpts 
under a dozen headings (organic structure of society, subsidiarity, self- 
government by workers, limited role of the state, private pro , liberty) 
and linked the quotations with their own commentary. The result is a 
happy coordination. The book provides a reasoned argument and a ready 

erence. It = anew the acuteness of the popes’ criticisms of social 
evils, their sense of urgency for moral and institutional reform, their pru- 
dence in approaching the task. The authors make a special plea for the 
Industry Council plan as the technique for achieving papal objectives. 

St. John’s University EMERSON HyNEs 

Collegeville, Minn. 


OBEDIENCE. By Various Authors. Translated from the French. The Newman 

Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. viii-289, Cloth, $3.75. 

Here is a book that will be widely read and discussed, and perhaps 
diversely appreciated by those who are concerned with the formation of 
young religious today. One thing certain, Obedience, as well as Religious 
Sisters and Vocation, its two well-known predecessors in the series on 
“Religious Life,” offers a lucid and pow challenge to religious superi- 
ors and novice masters to do a bit of solid and earnest thinking on some of 
the major problems confronting them today, problems which arise from 
the presentday conditions of life and mentality and which they cannot 
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elude or dismiss lightly if they are to deal successfully with the younger 
— of men and women whom the Lord has called to the sila 


e 

Obedience is a symposium of papers read at a conference of priests and 
religious convened by the editor of La Vie Spirituelle in France to discuss 
the subject of “Obedience and the Religious Sister Today.” This momen- 
tous subject, round which center the most serious misunderstandings and 
conflicts frequently experienced by modern youth in adjusting to the reli- 

us life, is dealt with in a very su tial way and from manifold angles: 

history of religious obedience (Part I), its doctrinal basis in the light 
of theology and canon law (Part II), psychological and spiritual maturity 
as impeded or fostered by obedience (Part II), and final experimental 
data and practical suggestions on the problem of pebsenaliny in relation 
to religious obedience. 

The main preoccupation of the book is clearly the problem of personality 
in its relation to religious obedience. It is a fact that “a certain conception 
of authority and obedience” which many would not think of questioning 
hampers the normal growth and development of one’s personality, imped- 
ing as it does personal judgment, initiative and freedom of the will, God- 
given talents which modern youth is especially reluctant to give up. Must 
true religious obedience wah or warp our human personality and develop 
in us an immature, infantile mentality? The answer given by the various 
authors is a unanimous and resounding “NO.” Sound theology does not 
admit that grace should destroy nature in its essential goodness, and our 
human yy is among the most excellent natural talents which we 
must develop and put to the service of God, even in the act of submitting 
to our religious superiors. Religious obedience properly understood, so far 
from conflicting with the development of personality and will power, is 
on the contrary an excellent means of fostering it, whilst the acts of self- 
surrender to God through obedience are all the more perfect and meritori- 
ous as they proceed from a better understanding and a stronger and more 
personally “engaged” free will. 

We must be grateful to the publishers who have provided an English 
translation of this very important work. May I add that the translation of 
the first three parts of the book is —— good. As for the fourth part, 
I regret to say the text abounds with confusions, obscurities and misinter- 
pretations. In several instances the translator says exactly the opposite of 
what we read in the French text! For various reasons, many passages are 
absolutely unintelligible or misleading. Many sg pon perry evidence 
a lack of familiarity with the French language. I could point out count- 
less mistakes which are obviously due to sheer negligence on the part 
either of the translator or of the proof-reader. This is all the greater pity, 
since this last part of the book, because of its “practical” character, is likely 
to attract more readers than any other. 

Ottawa, Ontario Prerre E. Lacuance, O.P. 
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What others say about 


History of the Old Testament 


.. . To know Christ! That is the highest type of 
knowledge. Dr. Heinisch’s book on the History of the 
Old Testament will help the interested readers to 
attain this knowledge. They will see the centuries 
of preparation for His coming; they will get to know 
His ancestors and God’s plan for them. This reflec- 
tion will cause them to love God more and more, as 
they realize His goodness and His love in sending 
this Son. —The Catholic Messenger 


. . » Bible history on a grand scale! —The Sower 


.. . Clear, interesting, informative, non-controver- 
sial, and scholarly. —Books On Tria! 


. . . This isn’t a book just to be enjoyed by theologians and historians, 
this is a book that gives an ordinary guy like me a knowledge he didn’t 
have before. —Integrity 


. as fine a work on the Old Testament as most languages can 
boast. —Boston Pilot 
. . . Dr. Heinisch’s mastery of his subject appears especially in his 
power to order the details given by Scripture into a mosaic in which 
the character of leading figures stand out with dramatic interest. “The 
Character of Moses,” “Saul’s Character,” “David, A Unique Charac- 
ter,” “A Character Appraisal of Solomon” are gems of personality 
sketching. —Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


. a splendid book in every way. . —Catholic Review Service 
. . . This is a magnificent book! —Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 


. . . Those who use the missal and follow the liturgical year will 
want this book to lead them to a deeper liturgical spirituality, since 
such a spirituality must grow through sinking its roots more deeply 
into its scriptural subsoil. —The Grail 
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A New Thought 
A New Plan 


“to help you light a 
candle of under- 
standing in their 

hearts” 


The Cross and Crown Series offers 
a wonderful, new appreciation of 
Christ’s teaching. By showing God’s 
teachers how to better understand 
the truths of Mother Church... 
the series helps them immeasurably 
in their never ending struggle against 
ignorance and religious indifference. 
The Cross and Crown Series, inaugu- 
rated by the Dominican Fathers of 
the Province of St. Albert the Great, 
will provide a wide variety of books 
on spiritual matters written by au- 
thors of many lands. Classical works 
on the spiritual life will be presented 
in modern translations, many ap- 
pearing in English for the first time. 
Translations of modern works and 
books by American authors will also 
be included in the series. Altogether, 
the series will constitute an authori- 
tative library of genuine spiritual 
significance to the English speaking 
public. 


FIRST IN THE SERIES 


At Your Bookstore 


Fruits of Contemplation, written by Vic- 
torino Osende, O.P., masterfully explains 
the nature of Christian perfection . . . the 
raeaning of devotion and prayer, the role 
of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the 
imitation of Christ and many other inspir- 
ing truths. The author, long recognized in 
his native Spain as an authority in spiritual 
theology, spent several years in Peru as a 
missioner; and since then has devoted 
himself to spiritual direction, retreats and 
writing. Written in a straightforward and 
vigorous style, it presents the profound 
truths of the spiritual life in such a man- 
ner that they can be understood by all. 


352 pages, $4.75 


Some Forthcoming Titles: 


The publishers plan to issue two to 
three titles in the Cross and Crown Series 
each year. Forthcoming titles in the series 
will include 

THE CROSS AND THE CHRISTIAN 

by Pius-Raymond Regamey, O.P. 

SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by Louis of Granada, O.P. 

THE CROSS OF JESUS 

by Louis Chardon, O.P. 

EVE AND MARY 

by Pierre-Thomas Dehau, 0.P. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


ft By Dr. Therese Mueller. A mother of a family 
cduo@ciaes tells how the liturgy can be brought to bear upon 
IN ( HRIST family life as the principal means of sanctifying 

my the home. Numerous practical applications are 

made to everyday living. Profoundly and beauti- 

C{ » fully, yet in simple words the writer shows how 

an the Christian family, according to God’s plan, 

esi should be a miniature of the living and life-giving 
— Church. The sacraments, the liturgical year and 

the daily cycle of worship are accorded inspiring 

treatment. 32 pages, $.20 


OUR CHILDREN’S YEAR OF GRACE 


Considerations for use in the home and school by parents and 
Sisters who wish to teach their children to live throughout the year 
with Christ and His Church. By Dr. Therese Mueller. 43 pages, $.50 
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THE GIFT OF LIFE. Rite of Infant Baptism. New, 
completely REVISED edition. Explanations in 
Rite context. Latest decrees noted. In red and 
black. English and Latin. Ideal baptismal re. 
membrance. Pp. 32. $.15 


THE SEAL OF THE SPIRIT. By Richard E. 
Power. The rite of Confirmation in English 
and Latin. A proven aid in teaching an impor- 
tant sacrament. Pp. 31. $.10 


MARRIAGE IN CHRIST. By Richard E. Power. 
The rites of marriage and the full Nuptial 
Mass. In red and black. Ideal for use at wed- 
dings. Pp. 48. $.10 











GOD’S HEALING. By Rev. Richard E. Power. 
HEALING The Last Sacraments with the prayers for the 
dying. In English and Latin; rites explained. 
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New Books for Fall Reading 





' 
The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain 
By Charles A. Fecher 


BESIDEs being the first full-length study, in any language, of Maritain'’s thought, 

Mr. Fecher's book is an attempt to bring that thought within the range of the 
average reader. After a sympathetic biographical account, the author sets forth 
in nontechnical language Maritain’s contribution to every branch of philosophical 
inquiry, traces his influence on the revival of Thomism and points out the $5°00 


that lies ahead for his followers. 
A Spiritual Reader 
Compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent 
A BOOK of religious inspiration for laymen and religious. The best authors from 
Robert Hugh Benson to Leo J. Trese are represented by chapters which, 


though they can be read at random, have a certain continuity of topic. Devotion 
and works are all seen from the viewpoint of the life and the virtues of Christ. 


Familiar Prayers, Their Origin and History 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


ELECTED and arranged by Paul Grosjean, S.J., this interesting and enlighten- 

ing study traces the origin and history of eleven popular Catholic prayers. 
“Familiar Prayers is not only a valuable contribution to the study of our liturgy ; 
it is also and especially a means to increase our appreciation of our common 
prayers.” — Books On Trial 


John the Baptist, Missionary of Christ 
By Andre Retif 


A SPIRITUAL portrait of John the Baptist drawn from those episodes of the 

New Testament which reveal the spirit and manner in which he fulfilled his 
assignment as precursor and missionary of Christ. A selection of The Spiritual 
Book Associates. 


The Man Jesus 
By George Bichimair, S.J. 


To SEE the beauty and richness of Christ's human nature we must consider, as 

far as this is possible, the typically masculine characteristics of that nature. 
In this unique work the author points out the manliness and human nature of 
Christ and reveals the character of Jesus in a new loveableness. 2.50 


The Life That is Grace 

By John V. Matthews, S.J. 

[Ny THIS book Father Matthews analyzes and compares the words “life” and 
_ “grace” —this is, sanctifying grace— from every viewpoint. The book is 
simple and unobtrusive, yet its conversational tone yields instruction and inspira- 
tion gathered from the most solid theological doctrine. $2.50 
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